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PROCEEO^NQS 

MR Q GRAY: First of all* I have a telegram from 
an individual named C. S* Kuntz, 4507 North Dover Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinos. His telegram to me said, "Please wire 
date c£ Oppsnheimer hearing as wish to testify. Was employed 
under Dr. Cppenheimer *43 through ’46 respectively." 

I am informed that Mr. Kuntz has indicated that he 
wishes to testify for, if you will allow me to put it that way, 
Dr. OppenheJ.mer. I pass it along for whatever value it may 
be to you. If you do not propose to call him, perhaps 1 
should communicate and tell, him that we will not need him as 
a witness. Can you ansver that, question now? 

DR, OPPSNHEIMSR: Can I hear the spelling of the name 

MR, GRAY: K-u-n-t~z. 

DR. OPPSNHEIMSR: I don't recollect him. 

MR. GRAY: Obviously he was someone who worked 
with you in the laboratory, 

MR. GARRISON: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing 
it to our attention. 

MR. GRAY: Perhaps you would want to talk about this. 

MR. GARRISON: As far as I now know, we certainly 
have no intention of calling him. 

MR. GRAY; Very well 1 The other thing I want to 
discuss is the question of the redirect examination of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. You will recall, I guess it was on Friday, we 



had a discussion of this and because of the presence of 

witnesses, specifically including Mr, Lansdale and Dr, Glennan, 
1 guess, one of whom 1 think was already on his way, or who 
was in the city at the time,, out of consideration for their 
problems, we said that wa would hear them,, ' You will recall, 
however, that I indicated that the Board wished to proceed 
with the redirect axamination of Dr, Oppenheimer at the 
conclusion of the cross examination with these interruptions 
for convenience, 

The Board feels very strongly that a good deal of 
confusion, ft least in our minds, could be eliminated by 
getting back to Dr, Oppenheimer right away and seeking in 
so far as possible to have his testimony, redirect, and 
any recross examination, not fragmented and interrupted. 

I understand that Mr. Kennan is here and at the 
moment is waiting to testify, and of course we will hear him. 
Perhaps I should ask if there are any other witnesses on 
hani' this morning? 

ME. GARRISON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lilienthal 
is here! from New York. Mr. Sumner Pike is here from Maine. 

Dr, Fermi is arriving at noontit e fnom Chicago. Professor 
Zachari.as its here from Boston, Dr. Conant has cabled over 
that at two o'clock t is afternoon he had to make plans 
because of the complicated nature of bis witness here. 

Professor Ramsey from Harvard is here. 
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What our problem very simply has been is this: 

When we got the tran.scri.pts Friday afternoon, it was just 
physically not time over the weekend — I didn't get 
through more than a portion of one volume of the cross e^amina- 
tion myself — with the difficulties of trying to arrange for 
these witnesses and all the rest impinging, and also the 
problem of analyzing what had become quite a complicated 
record with the bringing in of the elaboration of various 
names and places and dates and recollections, and then the 
procedure that had been adopted of asking Or, Oppenheimer 
questions on r>he basis of what he recalled in the past and 
then producing documents, somd of which had been taken from 
his own files on a classified basis, and suddenly 
declassified, all this produced a very complicated and 
difficult record to analyze. 

It has been purely a problem of time, I don't 
want to ask Dr. Oppenhermer to testify until we really are 
prepared,and he is thoroughly ready to do it. I want very 
much to cooperate with the Board in this. I would think that 
today the calendar is really beyond our — 

MR. GRAY: It would sound so. 

I would suggest, than, that we proceed with the 
witnesses who are here or on their way here today and 
start tomorrow morning with Dr. Oppenheimer again. 


I want to askabout Dr. Conant. You started to 
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mention him, 

DE» EVANS: If! he here in Washington? 

ME, GARRISON': Yes, ha is. He will be here 
today at 2 o'clock. We can tails over our problem during the 
lunch hour, 

MR, GRAY: All. right. May I ask at this point only 
for an indication as to what is involved in time, because I 
think the Board will probably call some witnesses, and they 
have to be alerted, I suppose, or should be, I am sure. 

Could you give an indication of who are yet to come 
before the Board as witnesses called by Dr. Oppenheitaer? 

This is not for any purpose ether than time, 

MR. GARRISON: I understand. Yes, we have ten, 

I think, outside of those I mentioned today. General 
McCormack, Walter Whitman, Dr. Rabi, Dr. von Neumann, 
President DuBridgo, Dr. Bacher, Dr. Lauritsen, I think 
President Killian, Mr, Hartley Rowe, and Mr. Harry Winne, and 
Norris Bradbury. 

DR. EVANS: That makes how many in all? 

MR. GARRISON: That is ll with Bradbury. 

DR,. EVANS: In addition to the ones for today. 

ME. GRAY: That is after today, 

MR. GARRISON: I would rather doubt, if it is 
possible for us to get prepared for redirect and I suppose 
some more cross examination of Dr. Oppanheimer this week, I 
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should think that it would not be possible, to hear all these 
witnesses this week, We had hoped to be able to do so, because 
we knew how much the Board desired not to have to come back 
nor do we ®urselves wish to come back, either. But I do 
think as we are going it means that there will be probably 
one day or possibly a day and a half overflow of testimony 
beyond what we can do in this one week, 

MR, GRAY: I think it is impossible to say that 
with any dertainty at this point, 

MR, GARRISON: Does the Board have any present 
idea as to when it will reconvene for the sale of hearing 
witnesses that it wishes to call? 

MR, GRAY: I would expect at this point that we 
would proceed next week for that, purpose. I don't think there 
will be too many witnesses. Perhaps we should proceed. 

MR. GARRISON: Could you inform us who they are 
going to be? 

• MR. GRAY: Yes, we will give you an indication. 

The Board has not come to any fhal concludon. For one thing, 
up until this point I^don't think that we have known all 
the witnesses for certain whom Dr. Oppenheimer wishes to call. 

I am sure some of these the Board would have called if he 
had not called the®. 


MR, GARRISON: I think this is the original list 
that I gave you away back, Mr. Chairman, I think there may 


beve been one or two additions sines the very firs' 

MB. GRAY; Yes. 

DR. EVANS: Did you mention Dr. Bush? 

MR„ GARRISON: I forgot him. 

DR. EVANS; I thought you did. 

MR, GARRISON: That makes 12. He can come on 15 
minutes notice, so I had hita on the side, 

Mr, Chairman., I think this is just about it as I 
gave it to you the first day. 

MR. GRAY: All right. Can we proceed with Mr. 

Kennan. 

MR, GARRISON: Mr. Marks will examine Mr. Kennan, 
MR, GRAY: All right. 

What is your full name? 

MR. KENNAN: George Frost Kennan. 

MR. GRAY; Do you wish to testify under oath? You 
are not required to do so, 

MR, KENNAN: I would be quite prepared to testify 
under oath. 

MR. GRAY: All the witnesses have to this point. 
Would you then stand, please, and raise your right hand? 

George Frost Kennan, do you swear that the 
testimony you are to give the Board shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


MR. KENNAN: I do, 
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Whereupon, 

GEORGE FROST KENNAN 

was called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn s 
was examined and testified as follows: 

MR, GRAY; Will you be seated, please. 

It is necessary for me to point out to you the 
existence of the so-called perjury statutes. I shall be glad 
to give you an indication of the penalties if you wish. 

THE WITNESS: I don't think it is necessary, sir. 

MR. GRAY: I want to bring them to your attention. 

I should also like to ask that in the event, 
probably unlikely in this case,that it is necessary for you 
to disclose any restricted data in your testimony, that you 
advise me before such disclosure.* in order that we might 
excuse any unauthorized persona. 

Finally, I should like to point out to you that 
the proceedings and record of this Board are regarded as 
strictly confidential between the Atomic Energy Commission 
and its officials participating, and Dr. Oppenheimer, his 
representatives and witnesses. The Commission will take no 
initative in the public release of any isformation relating 
to these proceedings, and we express the hope that will be the 
attitude of witnesses. 

Mr, Marks, 



DIRECT EXAMINATION 


BY MP.„ MARKS: 

C Mr. Kennen, will you please identify yourself and 
give the Board briefly your professional history ? E am 
told that you should be addressed as Ambassador Kaiman, but 
that does not come quite naturally to me. If I may, 1 would 
like to call 'you Mr. Ken nan „ 

A I an now a Foreign Service Office retired. I grew 
up in Wisconsin. I had my early schooling there, went to 
Princeton University and went almost immediately from 
Princeton University into the Foreign Service of the United 
States, where I served for 27 years without interruption. 

I retired from the Foreign Service last July, and am now on 
a regular retired status. 

Q And what: is your present position, if any? 

A I aui at present a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, and in residence at the 
Institute, engaged in certain research and writing work — 
scholarly work, 

Q Will you please describe in a little more detail 
the highlights of your experience in the Foreign Service? 

A I'served first for a year or two in Geneva and 
Hamburg as a vice consul, and then was selected — this 
was away back in 1928 as one of the first group of men to 
be trained for special work in the Soviet and Russian field. 
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We were at that time given rather a thorough course of 
training, usually three or four years of it. I was sent 
to the University of Berlin where I spent two years and 
took the diploma of the Oriental Seminary in Berlin, and 
after that 1 was put as a reporting officer in Berlin first 
in the Legation of Riga before we had any relations with the 
Soviet Union, and after 1933 in the Embassy in Moscow* 

Since that time I have had the status in the service 
of a specialist on Soviet affairs. I have served on four 
different, ccdasicas in the Embassy in Moscow in various 
ranks, the last time as Ambassador. 

Q When was that? 

A. That was in 1952. I have had other service 
relating to the Soviet Union.- such as the so-called Russian 
Desk in the State Department in 1937 and 1948, So I have 
been pretty closely in contact with Soviet problems for most 
of my career. 

Q W ht other main Foreign Service have you had? 

A I have served for many years in Germany. 

Q When was that? 

A In addition to my studies there in the earlier 
years, I studied during the war -- or rather I served during 
the war — from the outbreak of war until Pearl Harbor, after 
I was interned for a time, so that I had nearly three years 
of wartime service in Germany. Also service in Austria and 



Chechoslovakia and in Portugal,, 

ic| Prior to your retirement, uhat was your last 
position in the Department of State here? 

A My last position was Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Q Prior to that? 

A Prior to that I was from lf'47 to 1950 Director 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the Department of State and 
from the beginning of 1950 until the middle of that year 
counsellor of the Department of State, My last official 
position v/a that of counsellor of the Department of State, 
a position that I had only for six months in 1950, 

Q Could you describe in just a very few sentences 
what your responsibilities were as head of the policy planning 
staff and as counsellor of the State Department? 

A The Policy Planning Staff vas established by General 
Marshall in the spring of 1947 I was asked to found it and 
to determine its compos it ioxi and its procedures and to head 
it initially, and did so. We were an advisory staff to the 
Secretary of State, We were there to advise him on questions 
with regard to which he might seek our advice or on such 
major questions of foreign policy and especially long term 
policy as we ourselves thought were in an advisory opinion 
to the Secretary, 

The staff is still in existence. Its methods of 
work have changed from time to time, but has remained as a 
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permanent unit of tSie Department of State, and is the only 
body as far as 1 a to aware in the framework of the staff which 
has a universal competence. Its competence is not restricted 
to any geographic area or functional area, 

Q When you were counsellor, what does the term 
"counsellor" mean? Is that like Assistant Secretary or Under 
Secretary? 

h Counsellor again is the senior advisor to the 
Secretary of State who has no operational responsibility in 
the sense that he has no division or administrative apparatus 
under him, E:e is in purely an advisory capacity. The title 
has existed for many decades, and is usually a nan who is 
kept there simply on the basis of his person©! experience 
and qua lit. :ltes which it is felt might be useful to the 
Secretary* possibly to the President as an advisor, 

Q In the hierarchy, am I right in understanding 
that the post of counsellor is equivalent to or just under 
that of Under Secretary? 

A Yes, sir. It has varied, I would say it has 
always been between the second and the fourth place in the 
Department of State, depending on the Secretary of State 
and the counsellor and the arrangements made at the moment, 

Q I should have asked you at the beginning a matter 
which I suppose everybody knows about, but which we ought to 
inquire about for the record. 



Are you the author , I think it is fair to say, of 
a rather famous article, called "Sources of Soviet Conduct"? 

A I am, The article was written privately for Mr. 
Forrestal in December 1946 and January 1947. He had asked 
me for a review of another paper that he had obtained from 
another source on this subject, and I told him I can't 
comment on that, but I would be glad to give you my own 
views, and didin this paper. 

Later Mr. Armstrong, who was head of the Council 
on Foreign Relations an3 editor of the magazine "Foreign 
Affairs", asked me if I had anything along this line that I 
could subteit for publication, and I did on the condition 
that it would be published anonymously. 

To my horror, the article actually appeared after 
I had taker over the policy planning staff under General 
Marshall, and the authorship of it leaked, and it caused 
quite a sensation when it did appear. As far as I know, it 
did no damage. It had been duly cleared by the Department of 
State so General Marshall never held it against me, I was 
the author of it. 

Q I don't think Mr. Robb will object to my askin 
you if it has not been generally regarded as a rather robust 
statement of the situation cfthe United States with respect 
to the peril that we faced vis a bis the Russians. 

A It was an attempt to analyze the reaa>ns for 
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a pattern - of Soviet behavior which surprised many people in 
this country in the k on if is immediately following the war, 
and to suggest — 

Q You mean an unfriendly policy? 

A Yes, and to suggest an approach to this problem on 

our part that would be hopeful and helpfui 0 

Q I would like to turn now to a more specific subject 
and ask you what you have had to do with the problem of 
Soviet espionage, Soviet infiltration of agents into the 
United States, problems of security? 

A In the early days before our recognition of the 
Soviet Government when a number of us worked on the Baltic 
States in reading the. Russian press -— 

Q Do you speak and read Russian? 

A I do, sir, yes. We. were rather shocked to observe 
the names and statements of Americans or people who hold 
themselves out as Americans, but. who were giving statements 
for the presis in Moscow of an extraordinary nature, and 
ones that indicated that th<3ir allegiance was to the Soviet 
Union and not to this government, 

MR„ ROBB; Could we have the date on this, Mr, Marks? 
THE WITNESS: 1 would say roughly in the years 
between 1920 and 1933, At that time we were concerned about 
it, I personally brought soma of these names to the 
attention Of the government back here, and raised the question 
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as to whether passports could not be denied to these people 
because it seemed to me evident that they had expatriated 
themselves in every sense of the word, subjectively. 

Wo ran up against the snarls of legislative 
provisions and procedural provisions of the government, and 
I don’t believe anything was done about it at that time. 

After the recognition of the Soviet Union during 
the Thirties, this continued, I must say, to be a source of 
concern to practically all of us, I think, who were 
professional officers in this field, and serving in Moscow. 
We saw people wbout those intentions and activities we had 
great doubt. There was not much that we could do about it 
then from our position, except to try to see to it that those 
people were not used in the Embassies and that they were 
handled with due discretion by Embassy people. In other 
words, our concern there was primarily with the security of 
our own miss ion. 

I may say that I think the Moscow Embassy was the 
first mission of our governmental service to institute 
proper security precautions in time of peace. We were the 
firsx people so far as I am aware who always had our code 
books accompanied day and night by an American in the room 
and never left them in the safes alone, and things of that 
sort , 


BY MR. MARKS: 
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Q When did you start these security practices? 

A From the day the mission arrived in Moscow in March 

1934. We were aware of the fact _ 

Q Yoy »ent in with the first mission? 

A 1 was th€iX> ® prior to it. 1 made the physical 

arrangements for its arrii-al. I was there in the fall of 1933 . 
We were very much aware that we could not depend o:i tho 
Moscow employees, that we had to assume that all employees 
were sent by the Soviet police, and we could depend on no 
custodial employees to he secure, and we had to rely on our 
own sources. 

brought nine Marine sergeants with us and tried 
to set this thing up oa our own hook as a sound show from 
the point of security, 

Q Ihat ex peri, mee, if any, have you hac' : with 
intelligence work using that in the somewhat broader sense 
than you have been peaking? 

h ‘^ha'j x an about to say is a matter which 1 think 
violates no classification or any document in tho 
government, but is not one which .1 have ever spok? about 
publicly, and 1 s*.y it only for the information oi the board, 

I was oaring the war for a year and a half in 
Lisbon in the capacity of .counsellor of the Legation, and 
there by arrsngenent with people in Washington a special 
function as the coordinator of American intelligence 

I 



act:.visiles in Portugal. Those activities as you rill recall 
were ve::y important during the war. The various /'.merican 
intelligence services -had a very difficult time coordinating 
their activities with one another, an3 with the British and 
it fell to me in a personal and quiet way to try to straighten 
out all those tangles, and to sae that our agencies acted in 
accord with on© another, and particularly in accord with 
what cur allies were doing. The dangers of confusion were 
really veyy great and could play into German hand::; vary easily. 

Q Were you also mindful in those experiences of the 
earlier insights and perceptions that you had had with the 
nature of and difficulty of rdattions with Soviet Russia? 

A I felt that the earlier experience with Soviet 
problems a ad especially the security problems concerned with 
work in the Soviet Union stood me in very good stead in 
Portugal. Russian espionage than was not our problem.. It 
was Germans wo wore facing during the war. But it was, I 
believe, partly because of the experience I had with Soviet 
matters that I was selected to do this job of wartime 
coc-rdinati on. 

Q In what connections have you known Dr. Oppeaheimer? 

A I first met Dr, Oppenheime? so far as I can recall 

when I was Deputy for Foreign Affairs, That is equivalent 
to Deputy Commandant for Foreign Affairs at the National 
War College here in .Washington in 1943.. Dr.. Oppenheimer 
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lectured there. I was; in charge of political instruction 
generally. I heard the lecture and was very nuch impressed 
by the eminence , clarity and precision and scrupulousness 
of thought toy which it was characterised. 

1 then took over this responsibility as head of 
the Policy Planning Staff in the Department of State, and in 
the ensuing years until the summer of 1950, whan I left the 
Department of State, I met Dr. Oppenheimer on numbers of 
occasions 1:?. the course of my work. Those occasions were 
practically all ones or almost all ones on which v/e had to 
work on the formulation of foreign policy in fields that 
required the collaboration of other departments of government 
and notably the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense, 

The main fields with which X was concerned 
were those of the international control of atomic energy, 
and the straightening out of our relations with our own 
allies, particularly the British, and the Canadians, in 
matters affecting our ability to obtain raw materials for 
the conduct of our atomic energy program here. 

In attempting to meet the problems of foreign 
policy that arose out of those questions, we found it 
necessary to sit down together with representatives of the 
Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission, end to 
work as a group in determining our governmental positions. 




In ti- course- of those consultations, I sat several times 
at least in rooms here in government offices with Dr. 
Oppenheiraer and participated in consultations in which he also 
participated. Sosas of- thos meetings I chaired. I remember 
at least cne which he chaired. It depended on whcflre we met. 

Q Were these matters oa which you sat of importance? 
How would you describe them? 

A l would describe then as matters of the greatest 
delicacy rad of, .1 think, quite vital importance to the 
conduct of our entire atomic energy program in this country. 
They were all matters which were given, the highest possible 
security classification at the time, and I do not recall 
that we ever had any leaks about theta. They were conducted 
in complete secrecy. 

Q Were these matters in whibh issues arose involving 
actual or potential conflicts between positions and 
alternatives that cur government was considering and those 
that you would have expected or knew that the Russians were 
taking? 

A Only with respect to the international control of 
atomic energy was that true. I must say the bitterest 
prIblems after the time that I came in, the ones that 
preoccupied me most, .were ones involving our effoit to 
straighten our relations with our own allies and to place 


them on a satisfactory basis. 
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Q In connection with the la tter type off problems* 
wore the positions that you were working towards, positions 
that you expected or knew to be uncongenial to the Russians 
or hostile to the Russians? 

A The very reason we worked so hard cn these 
matters and took them so seriously — 

Q When you say "these matters"? 

A The questions with relation to our allies at that 
time. The very reason we worked so hard on them and took 
them so seriously was that we were aware that iff the questions 
involved were not solved in soma satisfactory manner, the 
only people who could gain by that would have been the 
leaders off the Soviet Union * They would have derived the 
greatest possible satisfaction and profit to their own foreign 
political purposes had these negotiations net been successful, 
and had real differences and ugly differences been permitted 
to develop between ourselves and the British and the 
Canadians. I think the reasons for that are obvious. 

The supplies off raw materials which we required 
were ones to which we had access only by virtue of agreements 
which also involved the British,.and we could have gotten 
into.very, very emharrasing and difficult positions. 

Q These problems that you are talking about, then, 
concerned the raw materials or- at least in part concerned the 


raw materials problem? 





TLe'-; 1 3 correct, 

Q Haw meterla is for atomic energy, 

A Thatis correct. They did, A collaboration was 
required between the two governments, and at the time that I 
came into these matters in 1947, it seemed evident to me 
that that collaboration was very seriously threatened by the 
way that events had developed to date, and it was time 
that both our government and the British government gave 
them the most serious thought• 

We did that; I think it fair to say that wo wore 
successful in tiding these relationships over a very crucial 
and difficult period, primarily the period of the years of 
1948 and 1949. 

Q You are confident that the Russians would have 
profited greatly if the result had been opposite? 

A Yes, I can assure you that the source of my own 
alamm and concern about these matters was the conviction 
that if we failed to solve the problems involved, the Russians 
would toe t'h.Q gainers,. 

Q Did Dr. Oppenheimer have a role of any importance 
in these deliberations that you have described? 

A le was on® of a number of officials, people in our 
governmental establishment, who were concerned bith these 
matters, I, say in our governmental establishment; I do not 
recall exactly what his positionws at that time,, but he was 
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in councils of the government'about such matters, sat in on 
a number of these discussions, at least two or three that I 
recall specifically, I think,, 

Q That is on raw materials? 

A On raw mterials. It is my recollection and a very 
vivid recollection that his participation was extremely 
helpful to us, so much so that I am not sura really whether 
we would have been able to do what we did at all without his 
help. 

Q I would like to remind you, Mr. Kerman, that. I think 
during the period of years that you are referring to Dr, 
Oppenheimer was for the most of the time Chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee of the. Atomic Energy Commission. 

A Yes» 

Q As a result of your experience with Dr. Oppenheimer 
in the cases that you have reference to, what convictions, if 

did you form about him? 

A I formed the conviction that he was an immensely 
useful person in the councils of our government, and I felt 
a great sense of gratitude that we had his help,, I am able 
to say that in the course of all these contacts and 
deliberations within thegovernment I never observed anything 
in his conduct or his words that could possibly, it seamed 
to me, have indicated that he was animated by any other 
motives than a devotion to the interests of this country. 


Q If id you ot/«r observe anything that would possibly 

have suggested to you that fee was taking positions that 
the Russians would have liked? 

A No. X cscaot say that I did in any way. After 
all, the whole purpose of these exercises was to do things 
which were in the interest of this country, r.ot in the 
interests of the Soviet Union,, at least not. in the interests 
of the Soviet Union as their leaders 3 aw it at that time. 
Anyone who collaborated sincerely and enthusiastically in 
the attempt to reach our objectives, which Dr. Opponheimer 
did, obviously was not serving Soviet purposes in any way, 

Q Eave you said that he contributed significantly 
to the results? 

A I ha ve, s ir , 

Q Mr. Keenan, is there any possibility in' your mind 
that he was dissembling? 

A There is in ray'mind no possibility that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was dissembling. « 

Q How doyou know that? How can anybody know that? 

A I realize that is not an assertion that one could 

make with confidence about everyone. If 1 make it with 

regard to Hr. Oppenheimer it is because© 1 feel and believe 

that after years of seeing him in various ways, not only 
there in government, but later as an associate and. a 


neighbor, and a friend at Princeton, I know his intellectual 
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mate®up and soa&taisag of his personal makeup and I consider 
it really out of the question that any man could have 
participated as ho did fa these discussions, could have bared 
his thoughts to us' time after time in the way that he did, 
could have thought those thoughts, so tp speak, in cur 
presence, and hav© been at the same time dissembling« 

I realise that is still not wholly the answer. 

The reason I feel it is out of the question that could have 
happened is that I believed him to have an intellect of such 
a nature that it would be impossible for him to speak 
dishonestly about any subject to which he had given his 
deliberate and careful and professional attention. 

That is the view 1 hold of him. 1 have the greates 
respect for’ Dr, Opponheimer *3 mind. I think it is one of tho 
great minds of this generation of Americans. A mind like 
that is not without its implications. 

Q Without its what* 

A implications for a man's general personality. 

I think it would be actually tba one thing probably in life 
that Dr. Oppenbeimer could never do, that is to speak 
dishonestly about a subject which had really engaged the 
responsible attention of his intellect. My whole impression 
of him is 'shat fee is a man who wheb he tarrns his wind to 
something: in an orderly and responsible way, examines it with 
the most extraordinary scrupulousness and fastidiousness of 
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;.n ; o 1 tu> I pr cocas , 

?: Must say that' I cannot Conceive that in these 
deliberations in government he could have been speaking 
di©ingeniously Ic us about thesis matters. I would suppose 
that you might just as well have asked Leonardo da Vinci 
to distort as anatomical -drawing as that yon should ask 
Robert Oppcmheimer to speak responsibly to the sort 
of questions we ware talking about, end spent? dishonestly.. • 

Q Mr. Koanan, in saying what you have just said, are 
you saying it with an awareness of the background that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has, tha•general nature of which is reflected in 
the letter which.General Nichols addressed to him, which is 
the genesis; of these proceedings,' and his response? 

/i A £i m hj x.ir o 

Q flow do you recocile these two things? 

A 1 do not think that they are neces&arily inconsistent 
one with the other, Peojfe advance in life for one thing. 

I saw Dr, Oppenheiraer at a phase of his life in which most 
of these matter© in general Nichols* letter did not apply. 

It seems to me also that I was concerned or associated 
with hi© in the examination of problems whicl both he and I 
had. accepted as problems of governmental responsibility 
before us, and'I do not suppose that was the case with all 
the things that were mentioned in Genera 1 Nichols* letter 

his ear ly views about- politics and his early activities 


about 
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and his early associntions 

I also think it quite possible for a person to be 
bias©If profoundly honest and yet to have associates and 
friends who may be misguided and misled and for whom either 
at the time or in retrospect he may feel intensely sorry 
and concerned. I think most of us have had the experience 
of having known people at one time in our lives of whota we 
felt that way. 

Q 1 fink one might interpret this correspondence 
that 1 have referred to as going even further than that. I 
won’t go into what has been testified here or a characterisa¬ 
tion of that which has been said in this -r&om, but in the 
correspondence itself, an incident is referred to — I assume 
you have read the correspondence? 

A I have in a cursory way as a newspaper reader 
reads it in the newspapers. 

Q An incident is referred to it 1943, in which it is 
said that an approach to Dr, Oppcnheinter was made under 
circumstances suggesting that the approach was somehow 
connected with a possible effort by the Russians to secure 
information or to secure information in their behalf, and 
that for some months thereafter he failed to report.this 
incident. 

What effect does that failure on his part which 
he freely adnits was wrong have on your present thinking about 
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h. - v: •. X hove- testified about bias Lcro as I. have 

kliowzt him* 5 cm volt understand that at e£x iier periods 
in his lifs conflicts .of- conscience might have arisen as I 
think they could with any sensitive person between his 

anc' hi..? go?ov;::.KrY;aV dutior, Cn the other hand, I would also 
.be ix« lined fcc boas' in mind the fact that in 1943 the 
Soviet Union was hardly regarded by our top people in our 
gQ^ersEamt as an enemy,.. That great masses of .American 
materials wore bo lag prepared for shipment to the Soviet 
Union,; aaayof tI assueie involving the transmission of 
official secrets. 1 'coaid imagine that the implications of 

this rac j act at that time Lave appeared to be so sinister as 
they do today in retrospect,. and I could also imagine if 
after oil the infosssatiSn was not given in this particular 
instance* fc u a la question might have felt that no 
damage had been don® to the government interest, and that 
the question of the men who had initiated such a request might 
be bettor perhaps left to their own consciences and to tho 
process of maturity in their own development, 

I don’t know, I can imagine those things. For 
that reason I would hesitate tc make definite judgments on 
the bash simply of what- 7 read in the letter of indictment, 

Q Would it change your opinion if 1 were to suggest 
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to you that when Dr. Oppenheimer did report this incident 
to security officers on his own initiative, as it turned out, 
he didn’t tell them everything about it. He still withheld 
the name of the friend and told them a story that was not the 
whole truth. 

A Mr. Marks, I do not think that that would alter 
anything on the statement that I just made prior to your 
question. I might only add to it that I could well conceive 
that Dr. Oppenheimer might have done things which he would 
think in retrospect were mistakes or which others would 
conclude in retrospect were mistakes, but that would not 
preclude in his own instance any more than it would in the 
case of any of the others the process of growth and the 
ability to recognise mistakes and to learn from them and to 
make fewer in the future. What I have said about his 
activities, his personality, the cast of his mind during the 
years when I knew him would I think not be affected* 

Q These convictions that you have expressed about 
him, the confidence that you have expressed in him, what 
part is played in that judgment by the experience that you 
h#d as a Soviet expert? 

A I think a considerable part. One of the convictions 
that I have carried away from such experience as I have had 
with these matters in the field of Soviet work concerning 
the Soviet Union is that these things cannot really be 
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judged in a fully adequate way without looking at the man 
as an entirety. That is I am skeptical about any security 
processes that attempt to sample different portions of a man’s 
nature separate from feis whole being. I must say as one who 
has seen Robert Oppenheimer now over the course of several 
years, and •more latterly outside of government, that 1 have 
these feelings and entertain them on the basis of ray estimate 
of his personality and his character as a whole. 

Q Are they feelings or are they convictions? 

A They are on my part convictions, sir. 

Q Mr* Kennan, let me turn now to a quite different 

subject. In your capacity as head of the Policy Planning 
Staff in the State Department, were you ever consulted about 
the problem of the hydrogen bomb which cat® up, to refresh 
your recollection d the date, towards the end of 1949? 

A Yes, I was consulted by the Secretary of State in that 
connection, although I was not asked and could not really 
properly have been asked to give an opinion to him officially 
as to whether we should or should not proceed to tho 
development of this weapon. 

My recollection is that —• 

Q Would you wait just a minute? I need to ask Mr, 
Garrison a question. May I have a 30 second interval here? 

I need to ask Mr. Garrism about a matter. 


MR. GRAY: Yes. 
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MR. MARKS: Thank you very much, 

BY MR, MARKS: 

Q I was about to ask you what were the circumstances 
under which you were consulted, 

A I can only give me recollection here, and I must 
say my recollection of ail thsse official matters at that 
time are somewhat telescoped and entirely capable of being 
in error uakh regard to details. But the recollection is 
simply this. When it was first made known to the Secretary 
of State that there was a technical possibility of going ahead 
with the development of this weapon, at least to the extent 
the government now had before it a decision as to whether to 
develop the weapon or not — 

Q The question of making it, 

A The question of making a decision as to whether 

to attempt to develop the weapon or not. When that state 

of affairs was first brought to the attention of the Secretary 

of State, he at a very early stage there asked me into his 

office. My recollection is that Dr. Oppenheimer was there, 
and there may possibly have been one or two other people, 
but I do not remember who they were. We spoke about this 
and the only thing l can remember, I think, of that 
conversation is that we were ail agreed that regardless of 
how the decision might fail, it was important that this 
government should reexamine its position with respect to the 
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international control of atomic energy to make sure that 
nothing had been left undone from our side to get international 
agreement about these weapons, before we proceeded with this 
program of the hydrogen bomb* 

In other words, we wanted to make absolutely certain 
that before launching on this new phase of the atomic 
weapons race, our position in the United Nations on the 
international control of atomic energy was the best position 
that we could devise, and most hopeful one* 

The Secretary of State asked me to reaxamino this 
question, to have another look at our international 
negotiation position as we had exposed it in the United 
Nations bodies with regard to the international control of 
atomic energy, and to see whether that was still sound, whether 
anything had happened in the circumstances of the preceding two 
or three years since we had advanced it to change the 
assumptions on which it rested, whether there was anything 
more that w© could now propose which might have a chance of 
putting an end to the atomic weapons race instead of facing 
us with the necessity of going ahead with this, 

I did look at this problem in the course of the 
ensuing weeks and ray recollection is that I gave my opinion 
to the Secretary of State in January 1950 on that subject. 

Q I take it that on at least one or perhaps more 
occasions in the course of carrying out this assignment or 
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at least the initiation of it you heard Dr, Oppenheimer 
express his views. 

A 1 recall going to Princeton in the fall of 1949 on 
one occasion, I had several things to do there, I called on 
Dr, Oppenheimer at the Institute if my memory is correct, 
and we discussed it then, 1 was also once at some time 
in that period -- I don’t know exactly when — asked to 
appear before the General Advisory Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission,simply as a consultant. They wanted to 
hear my views. They asked me questions. The questions related 
primarily to the present state of our relations with the 
Soviet Union, the state of what we called the cold war, 

I replied as frankly as I could to them, 

Q What impression did you get, if you remember it, 
of Dr, Oppenheimer's views? 

A I would not be able to quote his views in memory 
or in any detail or in any great accuracy. I can only say 
that the general impression I carried with me was the 
impression of a man who was greatly troubled by what he felt 
to be the extremely solemn implications of this decision, 

Q That is the pending decision? 

A The pending decision. Who realized that it was 
one the implications of which might carry very far. That it 
was almost impossible to predict where we might end up if 
this sort of a race with weapons of mass destruction were 
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to go on indefinitely, and therefore was greatly troubled 
and concerned to arrive at the most enlightened and sound 
decision that could be made. 

Q Did he try to sell you on any view? 

A It is not my recollection that he did. I fear that 
I talked more about my own views here than he did 
about his with regard to this subject. But I do not have 
the recollection that he endeavored to persuade me that any 
answer to this problem was the right one or the wrong one. 

To me, then, we were still at a preliminary stage in it. 

The entire effort really on the part of both of us then was 
to try to identify the considerations that were relevant to 
the problem to see what we had that we could x-eally hang onto 
in approaching the decision. 

Q When it came time for you to give the Secretary of 
State your views or your analysis of the problem, what did 
you report to him, and when was it approximately? 

A I reported to him approximately in the month of 
January, I would think around the middle of the month or 
shortly after. 

MR 0 ROBB; 1950? 

THE WITNESS: I960, yes. The gist of ray own views 
was simply this: I felt that this government was in no way 
in good position to make any great decisions with regard to 
either the international control of atomic energy or actually 
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with regard to its own weapons program before it gained 
greater clarity in its own mind as to the purposes for which 
it was holding what were sometimes called the A, B, C, weapons 
in general. By that I am thinking of the weapons of mass 
destruction, the atomic, chemical and so forth. It seemed 
to me that there was unclarity in the councils of our 
government as to the reasons why we were cultivating and 
holding these weapons. The unclarity revolved around this 
question. Were we holding them only as a means of deterring 
other people from using them against us and retaliating 
againstany such use of these weapons against us, or were 
we building them into our military establishment in such a 
way that would indicate th£ we were going to be dependent 
upon them in any future way, and would have to use them, 
regardless of whether they were used against us first. 

BY MR. MARKS: 

Q Have we not taken the position that we would only 
use them for purposes of retaliation? 

A It is not my impression that we have, and it wzs 
not my impression at that time that there was any such 
determination in the councils of the United States Government. 

On the other hand, if I remember correctly, 1 was 
able to cite statements that had been made by some of our 
high military leaders — I think both in the councils of 
this government and in the NATO councils of Europe — which 
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indicated very strongly that we were getting ourselves 
into a position where we would have to use these weapons as 
forward military weapons, regardless of whether they were used 
against us. 

The point that I tried to emphasise to the 
Secretary of State related, of course, directly to the 
question of international control about whi& I had been asked. 
I told him that I thought we ought first to face this problem. 
It was my belief that we should hold these weapons only for 
purposes of retaliation and as a deterrent to their use 
against us. That anything else would get us into a race with 
these mass destruction weapons to which I could see no end, 
which I was afraid would distort the thinking of the public 
mind about problems of foreign policy and military policy 
in this country if it were permitted to proceed. So as I 
say, I favored the holding of these weapons only for 
purposes of retaliation and as a deterrent. 

Whether that came out clearly in my repox t to the 
Secretary of State, I do not know, because that was not 
actually the question that was asked me. But I am sure it was 
implicit in what I said to the Secretary, and by the same 
token I think it was implicit that we ought really to make 
this other decision before we made decisions about the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Q Mr. Kennan, you will have to explain a little more 
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to me at least whgfc you conceived to be the relevance of 
clarification of this question to the question of whether 
or not we ought to proceed with making hydrogen bombs. 

A Yes, As I saw it, the relevance was this. If you 
were asked, should we or should we not proceed to the 
development of a whole new range of more powerful atomic 
weapons which was involved in the hydrogen bomb decision, 
you had to ask yourself how much do we need the weapons 
of mass destruction in general. Ttet is the first question 
that had to be faced, because if you already had enough, 
perhaps you didn’t need the hydrogen bomb at all* I could not 
see how you could answer the question of how much do we need 
until you had answered the question of why are we holding 
these weapons anyway, and what do we expect to accomplish with 
them. 

If you were holding them as deterrents and for 
purposes of retaliation, really for purposes in order that 
they might not be used against you, then what you needed was 
merely enough to make it an unprofitable and unpromising 
undertaking on the part of anyone else, the Russians in 
particular, to use these weapons against us. 

If on the other hand you were going to regard them 
as an integral part of forward American military planning 
and something on which we would be dependent in a future war, 
regakdless of the circumstances of the origin of that war. 
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then you came up with a different answer or you might come 
up with a different one in regard to the hydrogen bomb. 

Q So the point you are making is not that you were 
opposed to the hydrogen bomb necessarily, but only it seemed 
to you that it was essential first that this other 
subsidiary question should be clarified? 

A That is correct. I must say that personally while 

I was not competent to form a finished opinion on this and was 
never called upon to do so, I had not at that time seen the 
evidence that what we jfiready held in the old and regular 
atomic bomb, if I may speak of it that way, was not enough 
to make it a fruitless undertaking from the standpoint of 
Soviet policy to launch a war on us with these weapons. 

In other words, I considered the burden of proof to 
rest on that point. It seemed to me you would have to prove 
that we could not do the job with the weapons we already had, 
and to my knowledge that was never demonstrated to me at 
the time. Perhaps the answer might have been one thing or 
the other, but I had never seen the proof. 

MR. MARKS: I think that is all, Mr. Robb. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q Mr. Kennan, that was a most interesting discussion. 

I certainly have enjoyed it. 

A Thank you, sir. 
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Q Mr. Kennan, I was interested in your description 
of your security precautions which you took over in Russia. 

I believe you said you brought in six.Marine sergeants to 
assist , 

A That is correct, sir. 

Q How did you happen to tumto the Marines, 
rather than the State Department? 

A The person who deserves the credit for that was 
Ambassador Bullitt, our first ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Bullitt had very strong feelings about security and had, 

I believe, had something to do with the Navy. 1 asked to be 
excused here; at one time or another hewas Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, or in any case he knew people in the Naval 
Establishment, and he asked President Roosevelt to arrange 
it and get Marine sergeants. 

Q He was something of an expert on Russian espionage, 
wasn’t he? 

A At least he was very security conscious, by that 
time, and was helpful, I must say, in that way. 

Q Did you give these Marines a pretty thorough 
checking over before you brought them into the Embassy? 

A I don’t believe sq These things were rather 
primitive compared to our present standard today. Wo left 
that to the command staff of the Marine Corps. 

I must say, though, I think they were very hearty 
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and loyal Americans, the fellows we got. Our difficulties 
with them were not ones of security. They were other kinds, 

Q 1 can imagine that. Supposing you had learned 
that one of these Marines or anybody else who had to deal with 
your security matters said that he had recently been a member 
of the Communist Party, but had left the Party just before 
coming to your Embassy; would you have had him around? 

A I think our tendency would certainly have been to 
urge that he not be in the Moscow Embassy at that time. 

He would presumably have had still some contacts with people 
in Moscow which would have been undesirable. 

Q Or if he had any close connections with the 
Communist Party, 1 assume you would not have been very 
enthusiastic about having him around them, would you? 

A That is correct, for our purposes there in the 
Embassy, 

Q Have you had much experience, Mr, Kennan, with 
Communists I just don’t know how to express it — are you 
familiar with Communist dogma or technique? 

A I think I am, sir, I have had about 20 years of 
reading the Soviet press and some times other press organs with 
the view to determining whether they reflected that type of 
dogma or not, I feel 1 have a certain familiarity with it. 

Q Would you place muhh weight in a statement of a 
Communist that he just left the Party or had disassociated 
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himself with it before coming on some secret work for the 
government? 

A I would certainly regard it as a factor very seriously 
relevant to fitness for office, but one to be examined 
individually. You asked a moment ago about the case of our 
Embassy ©ut there, Mr, Bullitt for whom I had the greatest 
respect, and about Sfaose security I never had the faintest 
doubt, had been married to the widow of John Reed, who was the 
first prominent American Communist, I suppode, in this country. 
We didn’t find that a source of worry with regard to Mr. 

Bullitt. 

Q No, I am talking rather than matrimonial association, 
more active association with the Communist Party. Would you 
tend to view with considerable skepticism a statement of a 
man who admitted that he had been an active member of the 
Communid; Party or had been active in Communist affairs, a 
statement of stsh a man that he had just left the Communist 
Party or left the Communist affairs on the eve of coming 
to work in the Embassy? Wouldn’t you view that statement 
with some skepticism? 

A I think we would have regarded it as a factor which 
meant that there was a certain burden of proof to demonstrate 
that the man’s value to us was very great, and that this 
could be satisfactorily explained away, and we had something 
that we could depend on in judging that he was now a person 
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whose loyalty we didn’t need to worry about. 

Q Just for the record, Mr, Kennan, I think it is 
plain, but was it 1946 that you had these discussions with 
Dr. Oppenheimer down at the War College? 

A I don't recall discussions down there except 
possibly after his lecture, but it was in 1946 to my 
recollection that he lectured there, and that I first met him, 

Q Was that the year when you were taking various 
positions which Mr. Marks said would not be accepted by the 
Russians with much favor? Was that the year 1946? 

A No, it was the following year. 

Q 1947? 

A 1947. 

Q Mr. Kennan, of course you don't know anything about 
what Dr. Oppenheimer testified before this Board, do you, sir? 

A I know nothing whatsoever about it, sir. I have not 

discussed it with anyone, 

Q Coming to your discussion of the problem which 
confronted you gentlemen when you were deciding whether or 
not to go ahead with the hydrogen bomb, do I understand, Mr, 
Kennan, that your thought is that whether we wanted the 
hydrogen bomb merely for retaliation or whether we wanted it for 
affirmative action, if I may put it that way, in either 
event we wanted the bomb? 

A No. My feeling is that until you decided that first 
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question, you didn’t know whether you wanted the bomb or not, 

Q I see, 

A Because if what you had in mind was retaliation 
there is a possibility that what we already had would have 
been enough. 1 may say there X disagreed on numbers of 
occasions with lots of the other analysts in this government 
as to the number of the old bombs that would have to be used 
against the Soviet Union to produce very serious disruption 
of its life. We have disagreed about the feelings of the 
Soviet leaders with regard to this. I don’t think personally 
that any war in which as many as ten of these bombs were 
dropped with a reasonable degree of accuracy on Soviet cities 
and installations would be regarded by the Kremlin leaders 
as worth a candle. 

Q Which bombs are you talking about? 

A Even the old fashioned kind. You must remember 
that these men since the Revolution in these 38 years 
that have transpired since the Revolution have with great 
trouble and pain succeeded in build&g up a certain amount 
or a considerable amount of industry in Bussia. That is 
their pride and joy politically. That is the thing that 
they claim they were going to do, to industrialize this 
country. Their aim has been to catch up with and overtake 
America, and their great boast is that in a primitive and 
partially underdeveloped country, they have succeeded pretty 
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much with their own resources in prechoing now major 
industry. 

What I would like to emphasize is that these 
plants, these industrial communities they have built, those 
are the apples of their eye. They do value them immensely 
high. It would be for them according to their lights 
a heartbreaking thing to have any of these places destroyed 
again. As I say, I have often not agreed with other government 
experts about this. I have felt that the Soviet Union was 
fairly vulnerable to this type of bombing due to the high 
degree of ccncentration of its industrial strength in the 
individual plants. I have often pointed out 8f you take 
the top three steel plants in the Soviet Union, you get 
something like 40 or 50 per cent of the Soviet steel 
production. If you take the top three steel plants in the 
United States, you get about something like 18 per cent of 
ours. 

Therefore, they are vulnerable in certain ways that 
we are not. For that reason I was never satisfied that it was 
possible to say that we did not have enough in the way of 
retaliatory Capacity dven before we proceeded to the hydrogen 
bomb. I always wanted to see that clarified. 

Q Mr, Kennan, did you have any view in 1950 as to 
whether or not the Russians would attempt to develop the hydro¬ 
gen bomb whether we did or not? < 
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A I do not recall specifically, I think I may have 
doubted that they would proceed to the development of it, 
and I think I may have been in error on that point, as I 
look at it today* 

Q Do you have any doubt now that they would have 
whether we did or not? 

A I am still not sure that they would have because 
I am not sure —I don’t know enough about the scientific 
and the economic aspects of this problem — to know how 
worthwhile they would have regarded it. It may perfectly well 
be that they would have said the hydrogen bomb will call 
for this and this amount of investment in scientific personnel 
and materials, and perhaps we would be better off to put 
that investment into the older type of atomic weapons, 

Q That was more of a scientific question that you 
were not qualified to deal with, 

A I was not qualified to deal with it, 

Q I would like to ask you a question as an expert 

on diplomacy, Mr, Kennan, Supposing the Russians had 
developed the hydrogen bomb, and had got it and we didn’t 
have it; what would then be our position vis a vis the Russians 
inn any negotiations? 

A That, of course, is a key question and a very 
penetrating one. It is one which I have had occasion to 
argue many times with my friends here in Washington* I do not 

_ 1 _____:____ 
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think that the position would have been so much different 
from what it is today, The Russians have for reasons which 
I don't think include any altruism or any thing like that, 
or idealism, but they have been very, very careful not to 
use the weapons of mass destruction as a threat to other 
peoplec I don't recall any time that the Russians have ever 
threatened as a means of political pressure to use these 
weapons,to use these weapons against anybody else. 

On the contrary, their position has been consistently all 
along that they were holding them — whether this is true or 
not, it has been their public position — that they were 
holding them for purposes only of retaliation and 
deterrents and would not use them unless they were used 
against them. 

It would be a change of Soviet policy if they were 
to attempt to use any of these weapons as a means of pressure, 
I have also always hdd doubts -- I realize this is a very 
difficult thing to express — as towhether the fact that 
perhaps one party had weapons of this sort a little more 
destructive or greatly more destructive than the other 
would nevertheless change this situation so vitally. We did, 
after all, have the old type of bomb. We had some means of 
delivery, I think the world would have gone along pretty 
much the same, 1 have in mind in making that Judgment the 
fact that atomic weapons are not the .only weapons of mass 
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destruction that exist„ There are also extremely 
ugly and terrible biological anc chemical weapons, at 
least we heve been allowed to think there are, and if the 
Russians want to create destruction in this country solely for 
the sake of destruction, I think there are other means by 
which they can do it than the hydrogen bomb. 

Q You don't feel, then, that we would have been at 
any disadvantage as against the Russians if they had the 
hydrogen bomb and we had not? 

A X am not absolutely certain* I cannot give you a 
flat negative answer to that. Perhaps we would have been. 
Perhaps X have been wrong about this. But I think that our 
position with regard to them hasdepended much less on the 
mathematical equation of who has this and who has that in the 
way of weapons of mass destruction than we think it has. 

After all our problems with them as I have seen them on the • 
political side were very much the same in the days when we 
had the monopoly of the atomic weapon as they are today to 
my way of thinking. They are pretty much the same old 
problems. I really do not suspect these people, Mr , Robb, 
of a desire to drop this thing on us just out of some native 
contrariness or desire to weak destruction for destructions 1 ' 
sake in this country, I think they are people who fight 
wars for very specific political purposes, and usually to 
get control over some area or territory contiguous to what 
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they already have 0 

I have often had occasion to say that there is only 
one real question that interests these people, I mean the 
Soviet leaders, and that is the question of who has the 
ability to haul people out of bed at three in the morning 
and cause them to disappear without giving any accounting 
for them, and where. In other words, who can exercise 
totalitarian police power over a given territory, and where 
can you do it. That is what they are interested in knowing. 
They think that everybody else rules the way they rule. 

They are always interested in the territorial problem. For 
that reason I don’t think that these Weapons play such a 
part in their thinking as they play in ours. They want to 
know not only how to destroy territory, but how to get 
control of it, and dominate it and run people. 

Q Of course, you will agree that if you were mistaken 
in that evaluation, it would be a very serious mistake, 

A I agree and for that reason I have, I believe, 
alwayshad a certain caution with regard to my own views. 

Q Yes, sir. Mr, Kennan, you spoke of the Russian 
policy as manifested to you. Do you believe the Russians 
were sincere in their manifestations to you of their policy? 

A Oh, no. We have never drawn our judgments of 
their policy from a literal interpretation of their words. 
There is no reason why these people should ever have been 
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sincere in anything that they said to a capitalist government* 
They may have been on occasions, but there is no real reason 
for it. 

Q Putting it in the language of the ordinary man, you 
just can’t trust them, isn’t that right? 

A That is correct. They do not really expect to be 
trusted. 

MR* ROBB: Thank you very much. 

MR* GRAY: May I ask you some questions, Mr, Kennan? 

First of all, may 1 assume that you are familiar 
in general terms with the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and 
therefore some of the framework within which this Board is 
operating? I would be glad to go into it, if you wish. 

Against that background, and with all the facts 
which are coming before us in these proceedings, you are 
aware, of course, that this Board faces very difficult 
decisions. I don’t want to make statements for you but 
would you think that we face very difficult decisions in this 
proceeding? 

THE WITNESS: I do* There is no doubt about it. 

MR. GRAY: I am sure you are here to be helpful in 
this inquiry. I trust, therefore, that you will not 
misapprehend any questions 1 ask which are quite serious and 
relate to some of the deeper issues involved. 

You have testified, I think, without reservation 
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as to your judgment of Dr. Oppenheimer’s character and 
loyalty as you have known him and on the basis of your 
knowledge. 

THE WITNESS: That is right, sir. 

MR. GRAY: In your experience in government, have 
you ever known well any persons whose loyalty and character 
you respected and admired about whom it developed that you 
perhaps were later mistaken on account of issues we are 
talking about in this inquiry? 

THE WITNESS: I am wracking my memory here, ' I can 
recall people I have respected and admired who later turned 
out to be even in my own opinion unfit for government service 
by virtue of personal weaknesses. I do not recall anyone 
who was ever a friend of mine and with whom I had any 
degree of association in the discussion of political matters 
relating to the Soviet Union who later turned out to be a 
person unfit for government service by virtue of any disloyalty 
or of any ideological weakness, I cannot recall any such 
person 

There have been one or two times, Mr, Chairman, when 
I have been obliged to draw to the attention of the 
government circumstances with regard to government employees 
which seemed to me to point to a likelihood that they 
were not loyal American citizens, I have done that on 
occasions., I was not competent to make a .final decisiqn 
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as to whether they were or were not* But I have had to 
report circumstances which looked to me to b© suspcious 
and I believed were. But those were people with whom I was 
not closely associated* They were minor employees* 

What I happened to know about them were things I was able to 
observe in the course of official work, 

MR* GRAY: If you were today Director of the 
Polity Planning Staff and there came to you from a staff 
member or from some other source, perhaps even the Secretary 
of State, that a certain individual had been mad© a member 
of the Policy Planning Staff who had had close Communist 
associations as late as the late Thirties or perhaps early 
Forties, wouldyou seriously consider adding such a person to 
your staff today? 

THE WITNESS: It would depend, Mr. Chairman, on 
what I would think were his possibilities for contribution to 
the staff and to what extent the negative points on his 
record had been balanced out by a record of constructive 
achievement and loyalty* I might say by way of example 
that when I first set up th© staff I rejected one man who 
had been recommended to me actually by higher authority in 
the government because he had appeared as a character witness 
for a man who was convicted as being a Communist, and I 
thought at best his judgment was bad* But I rejected in 
that instance this man who had no previous record of 
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experience in the goverament, I was not under the impression 
that his cpntribution would be a major one, or ttet it would 
be worthwhile doing it in that case. 

I must say if it were a person of outstanding 
capabilities and especially a person who had in addition to 
the negative factors rendered distinguished service to the 
government, then I would want to look at it very hard. 

MR. GRAY: I assume that i f it were a secretary, 
for example, or clerical assistant, that it would toe. easier 
for you to decide that the person should not be employed. 

THE WITNESS: I would think that would be correct, 

MR. GRAY: So I gather that you feel that perhaps 
the application of individual judgment increases with the 
statute and importance of the individual concerned. That 
is perhaps not a clear question. 

THE WITNESS: I c3o feel this, that the really 
gifted and able people in government ase perhaps less apt 
than the others to have had a fully conventional life and a 
fully conventional entry, let us say, into their governmental 
responsibilities. For that reason I think that while their 
cases have to be examined with particular care, obviously 
for the reasons of the great responsibilities they bear and 
the capabilities for damage in case one makes a mistake,, 
nevertheless it is necessary to bear in mind in many cases, 
especially people who have great intellectual attainments — 
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because those attainments often it seems to ne do not always 
come by the most regular sort of experience :.n life, they 
are often the result of a certain amount of buffeting, and a 
certain amount of trial and error and a certain amount of 
painful experience — I think that has to be borne in mind 
when one uses people of that sort. 

1 agree it presents a special problem, not an 
easy one for the government, I have the greatest sympathy 
for the people who have to face it, 

MR, GRAY: You in your testimony referred to the 
possible conflicts of conscience a man might have and you 
used the expression, 3 think, pity for friends who perhaps 
have been misguided, I am not sure those were the words, 
but the general import. 

You perhaps are aware that under the Act, one of 
the criteria imposed by the language of the Act seems to be 
the associations of an individuals I know you feel that 
past associations must b© weighed in the light of more recent 
conduct and other factors you have stated. 

Would you feel continued association with individuals 
falling in this category for whom one would have pity and 
with respect to whom one might have had conflicts of 
conscience, was important at all in the situation? 


THE WITNESS: I would think, Mr, Chairman, that 
it is a thing which would have to be explained, but T find 




gieat difficulty in accepting the believe that & wan must 
rule out all those associations, whether or not they engage 
in any way his official responsibilities., I think there are 
certainly times when they are to be avoided. I appose most 
of us have had friends or associates whom we have come to 
regard as misguided with the course of time, and I don’t 
like to think that people in senior capacity in government 
should not be permitted or conceded maturity of judgment to 
know when they can see such a person or when they can’t. 

If they come to you sometimes, I think it is impossible for 
you to turn them away abruptly or in a cruel way, simply 
became you are afraid of association with them, so long as 
what they are asking of you is nothing that affects your 
governmental work. 

I myself say it is a personal view on the part 
of Christian charity to try to be at least as decent as you 
can to them. 

I realize that it is not advisable for a man in a 
position of high security to be seen steadily with people 
about whose loyalty there is a great doubt, unless they happen 
to be intimates in his family or something like that. 

MR, GRAY: But when you say intimates of his family, 
you mean blood relationships? 

THE WITNESS: Something of that sort. 

MR., GRAY: Or marital relationships and things of 
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that sort, 

THE WITNESS: Yes, 

MR, GRAY: You said an individual should not 
decline to see such a person if the approach were made by 
such other person, Would you think it would be questionable 
if a person in a high position took the initiative himself 
in seeing one of his former associates about whom there might 
be some question? 

THE WITNESS: It is difficult for m© to judge in 
the absence of the knowledge of the circumstances, 

MR* GRAY: I understand, 

THE WITNESS: I am aware of this as a very difficult 
problem of professional ethics. It seems to me once or twice 
I have had conflicts of this sort myself, but I know that in 
these cases I would always like to have felt that my 
superiors in government had enough confidence in me to let 
me handle that problem according to my own best conscience, 

I do worry about the sort of schoolboy relationship to 
one’s friends and acquaintances which gets involved if you 
apply too rigid standards of security in that respect, 

MR, GRAY: But you would always feel that in any 
conflict between loyalty to a friend and obligation to 
government, it would not be a conflict difficult to resolve? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, it would not. There is 
only one way in which it can be resolved, and that is in 
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favor of the government« If that is impossible, then I 
would say a man ^touid resign 0 He should not permit himself 
to remain in the government with any conflict of loyalties 
of that sort. 

MR. GRAY: One of the hard facts of our times of 
course is the inevitable conflict of the requirements of 
what we generally refer to as' security and what we like to 
think of unlimited freedoms of man’s mind and conscience. 
This is maybe a major dilemma of our times, at least in this 
country. 

THE WITNESS: May I add one thought to what I said 
before in reply to your question? 

MR, GRAY: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: I see as one of the most difficult 
aspects of this problem the trouble that the individual 
government official has in arriving at an assessment of the 
reliability of his friends. I have continued to accept as 
friends some people who have been criticised publicly and on 
whose reliability some suspcion has been thrown publicly in 
this country, because I myself have never seen yet the proof 
that those charges ware correct, and have not considered 
myself in a position to arrive at a negative judgment about 
this. I have felt that until it is demonstrated to me that 
people who are friends of mine really have been guilty of 
some genuine derelection of their duty to the government or 
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their loyalty to the governments it is not for me to jump 
to conclusions about it, and out of a timidity lest my name 
be affected with theirs to cut off social relations with them, 

it must say when it is demonstrated to me that anyone 
has been so derelict, then I have no desire to continue the 
friendship or the association, and especially if I were in 
government service I would consider it quite out of the 
question,, But there have been many instances in which one has 
been town between the fact that doubts have been raisad, but 
proof has not been given. There I feel that the burden of 
proof so far as one’s relations with one's friends is 
concerned is on the accuser. Unless it is demonstrated to 
me that my fiend in s-ome way offended against the law or 
against his governmental duty, I am slow to drop my friend 
myseIf, 

MR, GRAY: I would like to move back to the question 
of your attitudes toward the development of the hydrogen 
bomb in the period before the President’s decision to proceed 
in January of 1950, Had you been told , Mr, Kennan, in 1949, 
for example, by a scientist whose judgment and capability you 
respected that it was probable that a thermonuclear weapon 
could be developed which would be more economical in terms 
of the use of material and cost and the rest of it than 
the equivalent • number of atom bombs, would you have then 
been in favor of developing the hydrogen bomb? 
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THE WITNESS: I would not have favored developing 
it at least until a real decision had been made in this 
government about the role which atomic weapons worst 
play generally in its arsenal of weapons* l would have had 
great doubts then about the soundness of doing it. That 
comes from philosophic considerations partly which I exposed 
to the Secretary of State,, which did not I might say meet 
with his agreement or with that of most of my colleagues and 
the future will have to tell, but it seemed to me at the 
end of this atomic weapons race, if you pursued it to the 
end, we building all we can build, they building all they 
can build, stands the dilemma which is the mutually destructive 
quality of these weapons, and it was very dangerous for us 
to get our public before the dilemma, that the public mind 
will not entertain the dilemma, and people will take refuge 
in irrational and unsuitable ideas as to what to do. 

For that reason I have always had the greatest 
misgivings about the attempt to insure the security of this 
country by an unlimited race in the cultivation of these 
weapons of mass destruction and have felt that the best we 
could do in a world where no total security is possible is 
to hold just enough of these things to make it a very foolish 
thing for the Russians or anybody else to try to use them 
against us. 


MR. GRAY; So you would have been in ..favor oJ 
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stopping production of the A bomb after we had reached a 
certain point with respect to the stock pile? 

THE WITNESS: That is correct 0 

MR. GRAY; Whatever that might have been? 

THE WITNESS: No, and I didnU consider myself 
competent to determine exactly what that point was 0 I have 
never known the number of our bombs nor the real facts of their 
destructiveness or any of those things,, 

MR. GRAY: Knowing the Russians as you do *— perhaps 
as well as any American — would you have expected them to 
tontinus to improve whatever weapons they may have within 
limitations of economy, scientific availability and so forth? 

THE WITNESS: My estimate is that they would have 
cultivated these weapons themselves primarily for the purpose 
of seeing that they were not used, and would have continued 
to lay their greatest hopes for the expansion of their 
power on the police weapons, the capacity to absorb contiguous 
areas, and on the conventional armaments as a means of 
intimidating other people and perhaps fighting if they have 
to . fight. 

MR. GRAY: I have one final question. Were you 
opposed to the use of the atom bomb? 

THE WITNESS: I knew nothing about it, sir, until I 
read it actually in the Soviet papers in Moscow, that it had 
been used. 
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MR, GRAY: Youwere in Moscow? 

THE WITNESS; I was in Moscow at the time and 
therefore could not look at it — I could look at it only 
retrospectively. I must say that personally I am not at all 
sure that we were well advised to use it. I have groat fears 
of these things. 

MR; GRAY: Do you think we perhaps were ’ill advised 
to develop it? 

THE WITNESS; Ho, that I don't think. 

MR. GRAY: I said I had just one question and I am 
sorry I asa going to ask you another. The atom bomb was many 
times as powerful as any explosive we ha d prior to its 
development. The same is true, I suppose, of the H-bomb. 

I don't know what the geometric progressive relationship 
would be, but that is unimportant. You had a serious question 
about proceeding with the hydrogen bomb. No question that we 
should have done what we did with respect to the development 
of the atom bomb. 

Is the different attitude on this due to the fact 
that pcjrhaps an atom bomb properly placed could take care 
of a target and that a larger bomb would be unnecessarily 
large. Is it size? Is that the distinction you make? 

Is it because the civilian population may be involved more 
deeply? 

THE WITNESS.: It is because of the wonder on my 
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part as to whether we did cot already have enough of this 
sort of terrible ability to commit destruction. At least I 
had not seen it proven to me that we needed more perhaps„ 
Perhaps there again with some of us civilians it becomes 
hard for us to absorb the mathematics of destruction 
involved in these things. To tay mind the regular old bomb made 
a big enough bang, as bigas anybody could want, I found it 
difficult — you see what has worried rue, Mr e Chairman, about 
going ahead with this is that we would come to think of our 
security as embraced solely in the mathematics of whatever 
power of destruction we could evolve, and we would forget 
our security lies still very largely in our ability to address 
ourselves to tie positive and constructive problems of world 
affairs, to create confidence in other people, 

I am convinced that the best way to keep our 
allies around us is not to pay outwardly too much attention 
to the atomic weapons and to the prospect of war, but to come 
forward ourselves with plans that envisage the constructive 
and peaceful progress of humanity, I realize that while we 
do that we have to preserve an extremely alert and powerful 
defense posture at all times. But I believe in preserving 
that posture to the maximum, and talking about it to the 
minimum, and then limiting ourselves in our foreign policy 
primarily to the constructive rather than negative objectives, 

I have feared that if we get launched on a program 
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that says the only thing we are concerned to do in the 
development of atomic weapons is to get as much as possible 
as rapidly as possible, that the attentions of the public, 
and the government will become riveted to that tasl: at the 
expense of our ability to conduct ourselves profitably in 
positive aspects cf f oreign policy. That has been the nature 
of my worrj/. 

I have never felt a great degree of certainty about 
this and I have always realized it was a very difficult 
problem* But it did seem to me at that time, and it seems 
to me still in retrospect, that one could doubt the 
desirability of going ahead with this weapon then from 
motives which were very serious and respectable motives. 

In other words, one could doubt it out of a devotion to the 
interests of our country. At least I feel that I did. Very 

often today when I read the papers, it seems to me that some 

of the things I feared at that time are beginning to 
develop in some degree, 

DR, EVANS: Mr, Konnan, there are a couple of 
questions l want to ask you,. You will admit, I suppose, 

that at one time in his career, Dr, Oppenheimer displayed 

that he was a rather naive individual. You will admit that, 
won <? t you? 

THE WITNESS: That I think is apparent from the 
exchange of correspondence that I read in the papers* 
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DR, EVANS: Now, another question. Because a man 
has had some Communistic asmnections, he might be placed 
sometimes in an entirely different position in regard to 
security from a man that had not had those connections would 
be placed, is that true? 

THE WITNESS; I think that is correct. It appears 
in a different light, 

DR, EVANS: You understand the position that this 
Board is in, don’t you? 

THE WITNESS: I believe I do, sir, 

DR, EVANS: We have to decide on these things in 
regard to character, associations and loyalty. This is not 
a job that any of us sought. You understand that, 

THE WITNESS: I do, 

DR, EVANS: We didn’t want it. 

THE WITNESS: I do. 

DR, EVANS: I don’t want it today. We all know 
Dr, Oppenheimer*s ability. Nobody knows better than I do. 
This Act mentions certain things — character, associations 
and loyalty. It doesn’t say in there anything about the 
outstanding; ability which is mentioned here so much. You 
understand that point, don’t you? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

DR, EVANS: Perhps the Act ought to be rewritten, 
l don’t knew, I just want you b© understand the position 
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we -are in. It is cot a pleas act position, 

THE WITNESS: I do, sir, 

DR, EVANS: Now, just one other question. You 
opposed this hydrogen botab on two grounds — on moral grounds 
and on the fact it was so big it would be like using a sledge 
hammer to kill a mosquito. Is that true? 

THE WITNESS: I lave never - conceived them really as 
just the moral ground because I didn’t consider that. After 
all, vie are dealing with weapons here, and when you are 
dealing with weapons you are dealing with things to kill 
people, and I don’t think the considerations of morality 
are relevant, I had real worries, sir, about the effects 
of this on our future policy and suitability of our future 
policy, 

DR, EVANS: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MB. MASKS{ 

C> Mr. Kehnan, I would like to follow up briefly 
the question that you were asked by Dr. Evans about the 
problem which this Board faces, and the test it has to apply 
in discharging its rather awesome responsibility, is one 
in which it has to assess, as I read the Act, character, assoc 
iations and loyalty of the individual, advise the Commission 
whether the Commission should determine that permitting the 


individual to have access to restricted data -- & term which 
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I believeyou understand — will.-not endanger the common 
defense and security„ 

In answer to a question «— I think it was addressed 
to you by the Chairman — about the relationship between a 
case involving a stenographer — Mr. Robb asked you about a 
case involving a Marine — the natural question also arises 
whether different standards should apply to an extraordinary 
individual,. 

I would not suggest to you any question which 
implied that different standards should apply, but I would 
like to explore your own views about what standards you 
had in mind when you said that in relation to gifted 
individuals, it was common to find that they had unconventional 
backgrounds, and that therefore, asl understood it, a different 
type of inquiry was required for evaluation. Could you 
explain a little bit more fully what you had in mind? 

A It is simply that I sometimes think that the 
higher types of knowledge and wisdom do not often come without 
very considerable anguish and often a very considerable road 
of error„ I think the church has known that. Had the church 
applied to St. Francis the criteria relating solely to his 
youth, it would not have been able for him to be what, he was 
later. In other words, I think very often it is in the 
life of the spirit; it is only the great sinners who become 
the great saints and in the life of the government., there 



can be applied the analogy. 

I have often said it is the people who have cose 
to their views through the questioning of other things v;ho 
have the highest and firmest type of understanding in the 
interests of the government. At any rate, it seems to me 
that the exception people are offctn apt not to fit into any 
categories of requirements that it is easy to write into an 
act or a series of loyalty regulations, 

I feel that one ought to bear that in mind, 1 
realiaa the problem for the government as to how it is to 
do it 8 and technically it is not always easy. It is a 
dangerous thing to talk exceptions because nobody can define 
again by category who is an. exceptionally gifted person 
and who is not. The attempt is often invidious and involves 
the creation of an invidious distinction. 

I am not sure it can be formalized, but 1 have 
always felt that the United States Government has to realize 
that it has a real problem here, particularly with the 
people who have the greater capacities. There is need here for 
considerable flexibility, and as I say at the outset, 1 
think for a looking at the man as a whole and viewing his 
entire personality and not judging portions of it. 

I am afraid that may not be a very cleax'answer to 
what you asked. 


Q 


Many people would say, Mr. Kerman, that you are a 
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gifted individual, I know of nothing to suggest that you 
came to the government and remained in it for so many long 
years of great service as the result of any unconventional 
background. How do you reconcile those things? 

A I consider myself to be a fortunate man. At the 
age of 23, at a time when many American young people of good 
education were drifting into what I think was an unsound 
approach to life, I was sent out to the Baltic States. I saw 
the square where the Bolshevik commissars had only recently 
been shooting their hostages. I saw the building on 
Elizabeth Street in the cellar of which they had done their 
torturing. X was affected frotnthe beginning by a sense of 
the grotesque injustice of taking a whole class as they did, 
the bouxgpoise of these countries, and punishing them just 
because they were classifiable as bougecise. X must say X 
was so affected by that I saw of the cruelty of Soviet power 
that X never could receive any of its boasts about social 
improvement with anything other than skepticism. I think 
that experience helped me a great deal at an early date, and 
helped *e to avoid mistakes that I mig|it otherwise have 
made. 

Later it fell to me very deeply in Russian 
literature and German literature, and I have had to go throtgh 
all that. Xt has developed in me as I think in long foreign 
residents it does -- X was abroad 18 years, and a deep 




acquair/tancesbip -vita the thinking of other jeople — :lt has 
involved me sometimes in conflict when I come home. I find 
myself tending to be critical sometimes of co nditions in 
our country more than other people are, and it is a thing 
which I have had to fight within myself. Probably what you 
can say in reply to your question is that I have been lucky 
in the first place, and secondly,, i have been able to 
conceal the difficulties on the intellectual road I have 
gone more than other people have been able to, to keep them 
within myself and fight them out myself. 

Q Let us leave jvou out of it. 

A Yes. 

Q Do I understand what you have been saying is 
that In your experience more frequently than not the extra¬ 
ordinarily gifted individual realises the fulfillment of 
his potential as a result of background that lias involved 
many unconventional elements? 

A I think it is often that you get thrt, I must say 
that when people are really gifted, those who have what you 
might call genius of some sort, intellectual or artistic, it 
is hard for them to arrange their relationships to live in 
minor matters and in a manner which is wholly conventional. 

1 think we have seen that all through time. Again,, I would 
like to emphasise I do not underrate the seriousness of the 
problem that it poses for the government when these people 
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are used for government worl. But I think it is a problem 
that should be regarded as such, 

Q Mr„ Kennan, you have been asked questions in a 
frame-work that implies at least that they are addressed to you 
by the Board in the light of the rigorous requirements of the 
Atomic Energy Act. I hope I am not out of order in saying 
that as a lawyer I cannot believe that the Atomic Energy 
Act intended to deny to the Atomic Energy Commission the 
services of gifted people, 

I ask you to consider in the light of that statement 
this question: In your opinion,, and based on all of the 
experience which you ha e described here this morning, are 
the character, associations and loyalty of Dr* Oppenheimer 
such as to bring you to a determination that permitting him 
to have access to restricted data will not endanger the 
♦common defense and security? 

A Mr. Marks. I cannot anticipate, of course, the 
judgment of this Board? and the same information is not 
available to me as is available to the Board. I would consider 
my own opinion one not founded as well as will be the opinion 
of the Board* I can only judge on the basis of what I have 
seen, which is a portion of the evidence-, 

Q Of course, 

A On that basis, I may say that 3 myself have no 
doubt whatsoever about this, and on the basis of what 1 know 
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I would be entirely in favor. I think it flows from what. I 
have said here earlier. I have forgottaa how your question 
was worded. 

MR. ROBB: Could we have it read back? 

(Question read by the reporter.) 

THE WITNESS: May I then simply rephrase my answer 
from the beginning here,, and ask that it bo regarded as 
the answer to this question. 

On the basis of what is known to me of Dr, 
Oppenheimer’s qualities, his personality and his activities 
during the period that I have known him, I would know of no 
reason why he should not be permitted to have access to 
restricted data in the government, 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr, Kennen, I gather that you say -- and I think 
quite properly — that of course you don’t know what informa¬ 
tion may be available to the Board. 

A Quite so. 

Q Of course, you would agree tilt re might be things know 
to the Board which if known to you would change your answer 
to the question. 

A Certainly. 

Q Mr. Kennan, we have discussed somewhat tbs criteria 


and so on of these security procedures and tests 


In a case 
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where the question of individual security clearance was 
involved, assume that the evidence was more or: less in 
equipoise, who do you think ought to have the benefit of the 
doubt — the individual or the government? 

A I think unquestionably, sir, the government should 

have the benefit of the doubt. In saying tha':, if I may 
just say so, I am animated by the reflection that the 
government's interest might also be torn, that the government 
might have need of the man, and that interest should also 
be recognized. 

Q I am not saying to you, sir, that the evidence 
here is in equipoise; I am just assuming that. 

A I understand. 

Q Mr. Kennan, I would like to ask you another question 
in your role as an expert on diplomacy which x perhaps should 
have asked you before. 

What in your opinion would be the effect and would 
have been the effect in 1950 on our allies if the Russians 
had had the thermonuclear weapon and we had not. Do I 
make tnyseIf clear, sir? 

A Yes, sir. I imagine that it might ;o some extent 
have been an unfortunate one. I do not think decisively 
unfortunate. I think it would have depended on what we might 
have been able to say to them about the adequacies of our 
existing stockpile of atomic weapons.. 



Q Would you tell us what you mean by ’unfortunate"? 

A Unless we were able to demonstrate to them that what 

we already held in the way of atomic weapons was sufficient 
to make it most unlikely that even the Russian hydrogen bomb 
would be used against ourselves or our allies, then I would 
consider that the effect on our allies might have bean 
unfortunate. But I would remember that the allies have 
never been, it seems to me, as conscious of the importance 
of atomic weapons as we have. 

Q Putting it again in the language of the well 
known man of the street, if the Russians had had the thermo 
nuclear weapon and we had not,, the result might have 
been that some at least of our allies would have been scared 
off from us, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. That is certainly one of the considera¬ 
tions that would have had to be taken into account in 
deciding whether to go ahead with the weapon or not. 

Q Mr, Kennan, you'mentioned — I don't recall the 
exact language you used but I think the substance of it was — 
that there were some friends of yours that you suspended 
until their guilt was proven, or something of that sort? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you mind telling us who you had in mind? 

A A _ number- of my colleagues in the Foreign Service 

have had the experience of seeing charges or insinuations 
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advanced against thera in the public print here, and 
of having to face Congressional charges or Congressional 
investigations of one sort or another. That is tho only point 
I wish to make. I have not done anything to terminate my 
associations with those men just on the basis of the fact 
that the charges were raised against them. I have waited 
to see whether anything would be proven. I prefer to give 
my friend the benefit of the doubt until something was — 

Q Have there been some in respect of whom the 
charges have been proven? 

A There have been tv/ovho have left the 
Department of State — two or three — but I am not sure 
that charges were proven. 1 really would have to ransack 
my memory to recall exactly the way these cases went. I 
believe they all left in an honorable way. Doubts were raised 
and their names were mentioned publicly. 

Q You had faith in themg 

A In every case that I have in mind here I have had — 
at least I have never seen the evidence that these men were 
not loyal government servants, and in the absence of that 
evidence I tried not to jump to any conclusion. 

Q How, would you mind telling us who they were? 

ME. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I think it is an 
unfair question to ask this witness to discuss other people 
in the government, and I don't see what possible relevance it 
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can has to the inquiry of this Board. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I asked the witness if he 
would saind. That is why I asked him that way. 

MR. GRAY: The witness certainly would be given 
the privilege of declinirgto answer this question if he wishes 
without any significance being attached to it. 

THE WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, if at any time the 
Board feels the need for the names of these people, I would 
be very happy to give it. But otherwise, I think at the 
present time I would prefer not to mention them. The names are 
fairly well known ones. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q May I ask you this, sir, and certainly this 
gentleman has been much mentioned in the public press. 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I really object totliis. 

I see this proceeding into a line of questioning which by 
some form of suggestion as to names of people who hove been 
adversely discussed in the press being brought in here 
with some suggestion that this somehow is connected with Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

MR. GRAY: I make this observation, Mr. Garrison, 
that the testimony of a witness which has been given with 
clarity and conviction and I think rather eloquently is 
based, as I understand it, on his own subjective judgment 
with respect to the character,loyaIty and associations of 
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Dr. Oppenhelimer. Is that a fair statement? 

T3E WITNESS: Yes. 

MR, GRAY: I think that if there are cases or 
similar situations in which the judgment of the witness has 
poven not to he borne out by the facts, that it is pertinent 
to this inquiry, 

MR, GARRISON: I withdraw the objection, Mr. Chairman, 
MR, GRAY: I want to make it clear that I am sure 
that the Beard does not wish a lot of names brought in hero 
by the heels, 

MR. ROBB: Oh, no, 

MR, GRAY: I don’t interpret that to be the point. 

ME, ROBB: No, that is exactly the theory I put. the 
question tc„ 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Was Owen Lattimore one of your associates or 
friends? 

A No, he was not. I never had any personal 
acquaintance with him. 

q He* would not be one that you included? 

A No, he would not be included. The men J. had in 

mind were associates of mine in the Foreign Service, and one 
in particular who has been in a number of Congressional 
and Loyalty Board hearings, I ha>e testified in those 
hearings as I have in'this one. So far to my knowledge he 
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has never been found guilty by any board or formal branch of an 
agency of the government of anything reprehensible to him. 

I have continued to see faitr and know him as a friend, 

Q V are you called as a witness by him, six'? 

A ’.hs, but if I may say so, initialy over my own 

objections because I was then an official of the Department of 
State, and I felt that the boyalty Board should ask tae as 
an official for ray opinion, feeling that I owed my loyalty 
entirely to the interest of the government, and not to the 
ma;a as a party in a dispute. 

Q Have you testified in any other so-called loyalty 
hearing? 

A Yes. I testified in one. Again it was the case of 

a foreign Service officer who asked me to testify in his 

behalf and to read 1200 pages of his reports, and to tell 
the Board that they did not contain evidence of Communist 
loyalty, 

x told him that I would prefer, as an official of 
the Department of State, net to do that at his request, but 
would be happy to do it at the Board’s request. He did get a 
letter from the Board asking me to do that. The result is 
that I had to go through 1200 pages of material and gave 
the Board an opinion» 

Q I am sure the Board hare understands the difficulty 
you had in reading 1200 pages. That is ail I care to ask. 
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ill, GRAY: Dr . Evans I believe has one or tv;o 

DR. EVANS : Mr. Kantian, in answer to one of the 
questions that was asked you, X think you stated in effect, 
or at least you implied that all gifted individuals were more 
or less screwballs. 

THE WITNESS: Let me say that they are apt to be, if 

I may. 

DR* EVANS: Would you say that a large percentage 
of theta are? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, I would not say that they 
are screwball, but 1 would say that when gifted individuals 
come to a maturity of judgment which makes them valuable 
public servants, you are apt to find that the road by which 
they have approached that has not been a regular as the 
road by which other people have approached it. It may have 
had zigzags in it of various sorts. 

DR. EVANS; I think it would be borne out in the 
literature. 1 believe it was Addison, and someone correct 
me if I am wrong, that said, "Great wits are near to madness, 
close allied and thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer is smiling. He knows whether 1 am 
right or wrong on that. That is all. 

MR. GRAY: Mr. Kenaan, you certainly would not be 
prepared to testify that all professors are screwballs. 



would you? 
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PE, EVANS: I am worried about that, because it has 
been brought up two or three times. 1 am getting a little 
sore about it, 

II ;. GRAY: One further serious question. These 
gifted people about whoa, there has been a very considerable 
discussion here, as you say, in many cases arrived at 
judgments, attitudes, convictions after all sorts of 
experience. You feel, however, that the unusual person or 
gifted person who has traveled perhaps a different road than 
most other people can at one point reach a stability on the 
basis of tvhich there can be absolute predictability as to no 
furtber escursione? 

THE WITNESS: Let me say at a point where there 
can be sufficient predictability to warrant his beitig 
accepted by the government for public service, 

ME. GRAY: Thank you very much, Mr. Kenosm, We 
appreciate you being here. 

(Witness excused.) 

MR. GRAY: We will take a recess, gentlemen, 

(Brief recess..) 

MR. GRAY: Do you wish to testify under oath? 

You are not required to do so,. Most all witnesses have, 

MR. LilienTHAL: I prefer to. 


MR. GRAY: Would you stand, please, and raise your 



r i ght ha nd. 

David S„ Lilienthal, do you swear that the testimony- 
you are to give the Board shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing hat the truth, so help you God? 
me. liliehthal: i do. 

Whereupon, 


DAVID E, LILIENTHAL 

was called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn, 
was examined and testified as follows: 

Mil, GRAY: You are no doubt familiar with the so- 
called perjury statutes, I should be glad to read the 
penalties, if you wish, 

THE WITNESS: I am familiar with them* 

ME, GRAY: I should like to say to you, Mr. 

Lilienthal, that if during the course of your testimony, it 
should develop that you are about to discuss restricted data, 
I would appreciate your letting me know so that tho 
necessary security precautions might be taken. 

The further observation I would have to you is 
that we treat these proceedings as confidential between the 
Atomic Energy Commission officials and Dr. OppenHeimer and 
his representatives and witnesses. The Commission will 
initiate no public releases with respect to these proceedings 
abd we express the hope that witnesses will follow the same 


course. 




THE WI'ffiTESS: Yes, I certainly shall not initiate 


any public statement„ 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

C Mr. Lilienthal, v/hat is your present occupation? 

A I am in privatebusiness in New York City as advisor 
on industrial matters to financial and industrial enterprises. 
I am also a corporate officer as chairman of the board of 
the Minerals and Chemical Company. 

"Q Do you have any government employment or position 
at this time? 

A I do not, 

Q Yon were formerly Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission? 

A I was between late October 1946 and the 1.5th of 
February 1950. 

C I think you said at 5 p.m, 

A Yes, at 5 p.m. 

Q When did you first meet Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A On the occasion of the bringing together of a 
board or panel —■ a board of consultants or panel -- by the 
Department of State in January 1946. That panel was organized 
unde:.’ a committee called the Secretary of State's Committee. 

The purpose of the panel and the directions of the 
.panel ware to seek to find some basis for a plan or program 
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for the international control of atomic weapons. There 
were five members of this panel designated, I think, by the 
Secretary of Stats, or perhaps by the Under Secretary of 
State , Mr. Acheson, and Dr, Oppanheimer was one of those 
panel me sabers. 

Q And you were the chairman of the panel? 

A 3 was the chairman of the panel. The other members 
were Mr. Harry Winns, vice president of General Electric 
Company at Shat time, Dr, Charles A. Thomas, who was then 
executive vice president of the Monsanto Chemical Company 
and now its president. Mr. Chester Barard, then president 
of the New Jersey Telephone Company, and Dr. Oppenheiraer. 

Q Will you tell us something of how much contact 
you had with Dr. Oppenheimer during the work on this panel? 

A The panel was convened and met briefly with the 
Secretary of State’s Committee. Perhaps I should 
indicate the personnel of that committee. This was the first 
meeting, with Dr. Oppenheimer. Ttet committee consisted of 
Under Secretary Acheson perhaps Assistant Secretary at 
that time — John McCloy, General Leslie R. Groves, President 
Consmt of Harvard, and Dr, Vannevar Bush, Chairman of the Joint 
Research Board of the Defense Establishment, 

That meeting with this top committee was briefed 
and then this board of consultants virtually lived together 
for six or seven weeks until we finally presented our report 



to the coanrittee which we reported* 

Q When you say you virtually lived together, you 
me a a you spent substantially all the time together? 

A Yes, • with the exception of a few breaks, we had 
demerit ted ourselves to devote all of our time to this 
problem- until we either sail v;e coildn’t think of anyth ins 
useful or came up with a report. 

This w© did, so we worked together here as a 
group. We traveled about the country, seeing the various atomic 
energy installations, for some of us the first tins — Oak 
Ridge, Los Alamos, Hanford, and so on, 

la this process of course we came to know each 
other quite well. We then came back to Washington and spent 
a good many days in the process of jointly drafting our report. 

Q Was Dr, Oppanheimer active in this work? 

A Yos, he was indeed. 

Q Would you tell us something about the positions 
that Dr. Oppsnhelmer took .and the work he did in the drafting 
of that report, particularly as it bears on his attitude 
toward the problem presented by our relations with Russia? 

A 7. think the theme of this group in which Dr, 
Cppenhsimer *s views contributed substantially was that we 
should try to absorb the facts about atomic energy and sea 
if we could not come up with some practical, we hoped, and 
workable, and acceptable' system of control and protection for 
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the United States and for the world. So Dr. Oppenheimer*s 
approach as the rest of us was first to ascertain the facts 
as a matter of technology and so on. Of course, in that 
respect he and Dr. Thornes were really teachers for the rest 
of us. Then as to policy, I can recall perhaps a few 
illustrative instances. 

Dr. Oppenbeimer — and there was unanimity on this 
but he certainly probably initiated the idea, and certainly 
pressed it and elaborated it — which relates to the 
attitude of 'Russia and Soviet Communism, the first idea we 
discussed was that of international inspection of countries 
in the United Nations, to see whether they were carrying on 
atoEsic weapon enterprises. 

This we rejected and an important part of our 
reasoning for rejecting it was that it was not a foolproof 
method, Something more than inspection would be necessary, 
that without international ownership and control of the raw 
materials and the operations in the atomic energy field, the 
United States could not trust the Russians merely by 
inspection to comply with the requirements of this scheme. 

The actual development of this idea that inspection 
was inadequate to protect ourselves from the Russians or 
was inadequate idea to go before the world with, the 
protection of the world was largely formulated by Dr, 
Oppenbeimer and technical associates of his like Dr. Bacher* 




who had studied the physical problem of the ease with 
which inspection could be avoided by an operating organisation 
in Russia as distinguished from having a United Nations 
operating and management team running the plant 9 that 
periodic inspection was not a foolproof system. 

Q In your view was the report of that panel one that 
was reasonably soft or what have you in respect tc the hope 
of cooperation or with respect to what one could expect 
from the Russians? 

A V/3 tried to make it as nearly foolproof as we could. 
There was early discussion that any proposal that a United 
Nations operating organisation should operate a gasseous 
diffusion plant within Russia would obviously conflict with 
the Russian views about the Iron Curtain and access of 
foreigners and so on. 

The question was raised first by Mr. Winno, as to 
whether it made any sense to make a proposal which we were 
pretty sure the Russians would reject. We concluded, and I 
took responsibility for this idea initially, that we should 
present an idea we could stand for, leaving thequestion of 
whether it should fee submitted to the Russians with a 
rather strong likelihood of it being rejected, to others. 

It was our job to develop a workable foolproof 
systems Therefore, to answer your question about dominating 
this, I think we did devise what would be called a thugh 
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program* This -was reviewed later by Mr. Baruch and his 
associates. They accepted these essentials and they toe 
were insistent on what Mr. Baruch called a foolproof system, 
a tough system. 

Q And Dr. Oppenheitner was in accord with thistough 


system? 

A 

C 

A 

Q 


Yes, and contributed a great deal to it. 

When did you say you became Chairman of the AEC? 

I think it was the 28th of October, 194Q, 

Some time after you became Chairman was the 
question of Dr. Oppenheitner ’s past associations and his left 
wing activities and so on called to your attention? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Will you tell us the circumstances of that, please? 

A The Board will recall that there is a kind of grand¬ 
father clause in the Atomic Energy Act, by which those who 
had been cleared under the Manhattan District continuedto 
hold their clearances — 1 have not looked at this provision 
for some time ~ but the effect is to hold their clearances 
until a reexamination by the FBI was made, and the question 
is reexamined on the basis of r.ew additional information, or 
something :o that effect. So we had a number of such 
reexaminations coming to us. 

[ have located the date of March 8th as being the 
date on which I appeared — give or take a day or so — a 




call from Mr. Hoover saying he was seeding over by special 
messenger an important file involved in this reexamination. 

1 received this file. It relaSed to Dr, Oppenheimer, 
It contained in it a great deal of information from the 
Manhattan District, and perhaps some subsequent investigation. 

I called the Commissioners together on the 10th. The day 
of Mr, Hoover’s call appears to be Saturday. In any event, 

I called the Commissioners together on a Monday, March the 
10th in the morning, I believe. 

The existence of this sort of information Iddid not 
know up until that time, and I don’t think any of us did, 
unless perhaps Dr, Baeher did. 

C You say you called the Commission together. Who 
was present at the meeting? 

A My recollection is that all the Commissioners were 
present. This would be Dr. Robert F. Bachar, who was at the 
Los Alamos project during the war, Sumner T. Pike, Louis L. 
Strauss and Wesley W, ?/aymack. 

Q Will you tell us what happened at that (Fommission 
meeting? 

A Commission conference would be the best description 
because it continued for some time. It was very informal. 

We hacl this file which I requested all the Commissioners to 
read. It was not necessary to request them to because it 
was obviously a matter of great interest and importance. 
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Instead of delegating this to someone else, it seemed clear 
that we should do the evaluating, since the responsibility of 
deciding what should be done, if anything, was ours. So we 
did begin a reading of this file around the table in my 
office in the New State Building, and then later as time 
went on, members would take all or parts of their file to 
their offices and so on. 

One of thefirst things that was observed was that 
although this file did contain derogatory information going 
back a number of years, it did not contain any reference, as 
far as I recall, or at least any significant reference, to 
the work that Dr. Oppenheimer had done as a public servant, 

Q Let me interrupt you for a moment. You have seen 
the Commission’s letter of December 23, 1953, which suspended 
Dr, Oppenheimer's clearance. 

A I have. 

Q So far as you can recall what is the relationship 
between the derogatory information contained in that letter 
and the material that was before you sent to you by Mr. Hoover 
in 1947? 

A From my careful reading of the Commission’s letter 
and my best recollection of the material in that file, and 
the charges cover substantially the same body of information— 

Q Except for the hydrogen bomb stuff, of course. 

A Yes, up to the point of 1947, I suppose.» 
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Q you were saying that you found that the file 
contained derogatory information, but did not contain affirma¬ 
tive matter, shall we say? 

A It did not contain any information about those who 
worked with Dr. Oppenheimer in the Manhattan District. So we 
asked Dr. "Vannevar Bush, who we knew had been active in the 
pre-Manhattan District enterprise, as well as since that 
time, and Dr. James Conant, both who happened to be in town, 
to come in and visit us about this file. They expressed 
themselves about Dr. Oppenheimer and his loyalty and 
character and associations and particularly the degree to 
which he had contributed to the military strength of the 
United States. 

I called Secretary Paterson, or someone did, to ask 
him to request General Groves, under whom Dr, Oppenheimer 
had served, be asked to supply a statement about his opinion 
about Dr. Oppenheimer and the circumstances under which he 
was selected and kept as Director of the Laboratory. 

We discussed this with Dr. Bush and Dr. COnant 
during that day and I think into the next day. 

Q Did you ask Dr. Bush or Dr. Conant for anything 
in writing? 

A I don’t know whether they volunteered or whether 
we asked, but certainly they did provide written statements 
more or less following the line of their oral statements.. 
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Yesterday I had an opportunity to read these and 
refresh my recollection on them, I take it they are in the 
files. 

MR. SILVERMAN: Does the Board have Dr, Bush’s 
letter and Dr. Conant’s letter? 

MR. GRAY: I am sure we do, 

MR. ROLANDER: They are a part of the files. 

MR, GRAY: Was there a Iso a written statement by 
General Groves? 

MR. SILVERMAN: That is already in the record at 
page 582, or something like that. Unless there is some 
other written statement I don’t know about, 

MR. GRAY: I am asking for information, 

MR. ROLANDER: General Groves’ statement was read 
into the record the other day. 

THEWITNESS: Then there was a letter from 
Secretary Paterson to us on the same subject. 

MR. ROLANDER: That is a part of the file. 

MR. SILVERMAN: I wonder if this might not be an 
appropriate time to read those into the record, sir. 

MR. ROBB: Go ahead. 

MR. SILVERMAN: I don’t have them. 

MR. ROBB: The file contains a letter of General 
Groves which has been read into the record. A letter from 
j]r. Conant, and a letter from Mr. Paterson. I am sure 
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somewhere in here there is a letter from Mr. Bush. The 
Chairman has it now. It also contains for your information 
when that was received I am not sure — the citation which 
accompanied the medal for merit which was awarded to Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

MR. SILVERMAN: That I think has already been read 
into the record. 

MR. RCBB: I think so. But that is in the file. 

THE WITNESS: As I recall, this was on the 
recommendation of General Groves. I probably had seen it at 
that time. 

MR. ROBBs The medal for merit citation apparently 
was sent to Mr. Lilienthal and a letter from George M. 

Elsey dated 14 March 1947. 

MR. SILVERMAN: Did it say who Mr. Elsey was? 

MR. ROBB: I can’t read it here, "Commander, USNR. 
I guess he was secretary or something of the Board. 

THE WITNESS: If I may, I can identify him. He 
was in the White House staff, assistant to Clark Clifford. 

MR. ROBB: I will read it if you want. 

"The White House 

"Washington 

"14 March 1947 

"Memorandum for: Mr. Lilienthal. 


"The members of the Medal for Merit Board who 



recommended to the President in January, 1946, that Dr. J. E. 
Oppenheimer be awarded the Medal for Merit, were: Gwen J. 
Roberts, Chairman, William Knudsen, and Stephen Early. 

"Richmond B. Keech, Administrative Assistant to 
the President, was Secretary to the Board. 

"General Knudsen has since resigned as a member of 
the Board and has been succeeded by Chief Justice D. Lawrence 
Gron-sr of the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Keech, although no longer Administrative 
Assistant to the President, remains Secretary to the Board. 

"A copy of the Executive Order and a copy of the 
Regulations governing the Medal for Merit are enclosed. 

"Respectfully, George M. Elsey, Commander, USNR," 

MR„ SILVERMAN: I would like at this point to read 
the letters from Dr. Bush and Dr, Conant and Secretary 
Paterson. 

MR, ROBB: I have here the original of the letter 
from Dr. Bush dated March 11, 7.947. The original of the 
letter from General Groves dated March 27, 1947, which 1 
believe is already in the record. 

MR. SILVERMAN: That is already in the record. 

MR, ROBB: The original of the letter from Mr. 
Patterson dated March 25, 1947 . The original of the letter 
from Mr. Conant dated March 29, 1947. I will hand these 


all to you, sir. 
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Mil. SILVERMAN : Than is you very much. With the 
permission of the Board 

MR. GRAY: Excuse tae for the interruption. I 
think we will proceed with the presentation cf these letters 
and then break for lunch. I am afraid if our experience with 
other witnesses is any indication, we will probably have to 
ask you to come back after lunch, Mr. Lilienthal. 

THE WITNESS: I would like to express the hope 
that I would bo able to finish today so I can get back to 
work, but 1 of course will be back after luanh. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MR. SILVERMAN; It is agreed that these letters 
will go into the record. 

Mr. Robb has already identified the letters. They 
will be read into the record. They will be transcribed into 
the recoi’d at this point, the letter of March 11, 1947, on 
the letterhead of the Joint Research and Development Board 
to Mr. David E, Lilienthal, Chairman, signed ,? V. Bush, 
Chairman”, The letter of March 24, 1947, on the War Department 
letterhead already read into the record once, and I see no 
reason to read that in again. 

The letter of Robert T, Patterson, Secretary of 
War, on War Department letterhead, stamped secret, I may say, 
to Honorable David E. Lilienthal. The Idtter of March 29, 

1947, from Dr. Conant to Mr, Lilienthal. 





(The letters sire as follows:) 

'The Joint Research and Development Board 
"Wasfeington 25, D 3 C. 

”March 11, 1947 

"Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chairman 
"Atomic Energy Commission, 

’Tew War Department Building, 

"Washington 25, D. C. 

"Dear Mr. Lilienthal: 

"At our conference yesterday you asked me to comment 
concerning Dr, J„ Robert Oppenheimer, and 1 am very glad to 
do so, 

"Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the great physicists of 
this country, or of the world for that matter. Prior to the 
war he was on the staff of the University of California, and 
was regarded as leader in the theoretical aspects of atdmistics 
and similar subjects of physics. Shortly after the A rmy 
entered into the development of atomic energy, he was given a 
very important appointment by General Groves, This appointment 
made him Director of the Laboratory at Los Alamos, which was 
in all probability the most important post held by any 
civilian scientist in connection with the entire effort. 

General Groves undoubtedly made this appointment after a vary 
careful study of the entire affair from all angles, as this 
was his custom on important apointments, Subsequent 



deve iogsinesssts made it very clear that eo error had been made 
in this connection, for Dr. Oppenheimer proved himself to be 
not only a great physicist, but also a man of excellent 
judgment and a real leader in the entire effort. In fact, it 
was due to the extraordinary accomplishments of Oppenheimer 
and his associates that the job was completed on time. 

Subsequent to the end of the war Dr. Oppenheimer teas had a 
number of important appointments. He was invited by Secretary 
Stimson as one of the scientists consulted by the Secretaries 
of War and Navy in connection with the work of the Interim 
Committee. He was appointed by the State Department as a member 
of the Board which drew up theplan on which Mr, Baruch based 
his program,. He has recently been appointed by the President 
as a member of the General Advisory Committee of your 
organization. 2 have appointed him a member of the Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the Joint Research and Development 
Board, All of this has followed from his extraordinary war 
record in which he made a unique and exceedingly important 
contribution to the success of the war effort of this country. 

"I know him very well indeed and I haee personally 
great confidence in his judgment and integrity. 

’’Very truly yours”, signed "V, Bush, Chairman,” 




"Wav Department 


"Washington 

"larch 25, 1947 

"Hon* Dev id E. Lilienthal 

"Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 

"Public Health Service Building, 

'Washington, D. C» 

"Dear Mr. Lilienthal: 

’In connection vith your inquiry about Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, a member of the General Advisory Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, I am glad to furnish the 
following .information. 

"It is my understanding that Dr. Oppenheimer is a 
loading physicist of the world. During the war he held the 
key post of Director of the Los Alamos Laboratory under the 
Manhattan District Project, which as you knew was the 
enterprise under the War Department responsible for 
development of the atomic bomb. His performance in that post, 
under direction of General Groves, was a brilliant success. 

"For bis exceptionally meritorious "service, he was 
recommended by General Groves to receive the Medal for Merit 
in August 1945. This recommendation was approved by 
Secretary of War Stimson, and the award was made by the 
Modsl of Merit Board appointed by the President„ 

"Dr. Oppenheimer was alsoappointed by the War 
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Departsnt to be a member of the Advisory Panel of Scientists;, 
to assist the Interim "Committee designated by Secretary 
Stimson in May 1945 to recommend policies in regard to the 
atomic bomb and to suggestion legislation concerning atomic 
energy. I net Dr. Oppenheimer several times in the ccurseof 
this work and received a most favorable impression of his 
ability, judgment, character, and devotion to duty, 

"Dr. Oppenhaitrier was recently appointed by Dr, 
Vapnevar Bush, Chairman of the Joint Research and Development 
Board of the War Department and Navy Department, to be a 
member of the Committee on Atomic Energy under that Board. 

"I am inclosing with this letter a memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to me by General Groves relative to the loyalty of 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

"In conclusion, I should say that from ay knowledge 
of the work that be has done toward making the atomic bomb a 
success and in other matters related to atomic energy, I 
have confidence in his character and loyalty to the United 
Sta tes, 

"Sincerely yours," signed"Robert P, Patterson, 
Secretary of War," 


"Harvard University 
"Cambridge, Massachusetts 
"March 27, 1947, 



’/.trEic <\' v . vrgy Coal; IsliIou, 

'Tat hi:?.••tea 25, P, C. 

♦'Deer l&r . Li llent ha l: 

1 : 2:1 -.v.: ..ting you t hit; letter because I unde:.’at and 
certain inqrf.ri.Vij have been made in regard t>> the loyalty 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppeaheiaer. 

”3:t is quite unnecessary for me to recite in this 
letter the tremendous contribution to the war effort made by 
Dr. Oppenhelmer. .-s Director of the i-os Alarms Laboratory 

he carried a heavy responsibility both of a scientific and . 
technical nature and as an administrator facet 1 with an 
extremely difficult problem. He fulfilled his duties in an 
admirable manner, I think it can be said that he is one of 
the three or four men whose destination of professional 
know ledge, hard work, and loyal devotion made possible the 
developssnt of the bomb in time to end the Japanese war, 

”Iy first personal acquaintanceship with Dr. 

Oppenhe laser started in the summer of 1941• From then until 
the pres ant day l ha -*e seen him intimately and discussed with 
bin all ana re r of questions. During the war I visited Los 
Alatr.os frequently and in so doing came tc- know him very well. 
Since the war, 1 have discussed not only atomic energy for 
industrial and military purposes, but all phases of the 
international problem of control. Likewise, cur conversation 


i:i 12 

has ranged ovvr the whole field of American 30lit Acs and 
foreign policy. Therefore, 1 feel sure that the statements 
that I make about him are based on an intimate knowledge of 
the wan, his views , and his emotional reactions. 

”1 can say without hesitation that there can be 
absolutely no question of Dr. Oppenheimer*s loyalty. 

Furthermore, I can state categorically that, in my opinion, 
his attitude about the future course of the United States 
Government in matters of high policy is in accordance with the 
soundest American tradition. He is not sympathetic with the 
totalitarian regime in Russia and his attitude towards that 
nation is, from my point of view, thoroughly sound and hard 
headed. Therefore, any rumor that Dr. Oppenheimer is 
sympathetically inclined toward th© Communists or towards 
Russia is an absurdity. As I wrote above , I base this statement 
on what I consider intimate knowledge of the workings of his 
mind, 

"’At the time of Dr. Oppenheimer*s entering the work 
on atomic energy, I heard that there was some question of 
his clearance by the security agencies. I understand that 
was based on his associations prior to 1939 and his 'left wing’ 
sympathies it that time. 1 have no knowledge of Dr. % 
Oppenheimer previous to the summer of 1941, but I say 
unhesitatingly that whatever the record might show as to his 
political sympathies at -that time or his associations, I would 
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not deviate from my present opinion, namely, that a more 
loyal and soimd American citizen cannot be found in the whole 
United States, 

"Very sincerely yours,signed, ’’James B. Conant, 
President,” 

MR. GRAY: The record will show that the members 
of the Board have read these letters. Each member of the 
Board has read all of these letters. 

Can you give me an indication, Mr. Silverman, of 
what length of time your questioning may consume? 3 am not 
going to try to held you to it, 

MR. SILVERMAN: 3 understand that, sir. All 
lawyers know that there is no more unreliable answer than 
that of a lawyer as to how long he is going to take,- I would 
guess that our direct examination will probably consume 
approximately an hour. I used the word ’’guess” in its 
sharpest meaning. 

MR. GRAY: Let us proceed now for 15 minutes and 
then take a break for lunch. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q Y'ao was present at this conference of the 
Commissioners on March 10th or thereabouts? 

A My recollection is that all the Commissioners, 


and that from time to time we may have 


1 am not clear on 




this — but we probably called in the acting security officer 
and other staff people * I an rather vague on that, 

Q Who were the members of the Commission that were 
present? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

THE WITNESS; All the members of the Commission, 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q .'lid you give the names of them? 

A Yes, 

Q Thank you. Did you then take the matter up v/ith 
anyone in the office of the President? 

A Yes. This would be March 11, on the Tuesday 
following the Monday I have referred to. Dr. Bush and I made 
an appointment with Clark C tff ford, the President's counsel, 
and asked him to call the President's attention to this file. 

The reason for doing this was that we wore a little 

uncertain about our role here. The members off the GAC under 

the law were appointed by the President and not by the 
Commission,, They were not subject to Senate confirmation, 
but they were Presidential appointees. It seemed important 
to call this matter to his attention to make sure that the 
President was made aware of this file. This was the 
purpose off our call. 

It was left that Mr. Clifford would advise the 
President and would send wor d to us if there were further 




questions that the President had. 

The reading of the (memorandum from Commander Elsey 
refreshes my recollection on one of the things that, was said 
either over the phone or in coneersation, that his Medal 
for Merit Commission had knowledge about Dr. Oppenheimer. 

I didn't kr.ow ther e was this citation that was sect at that 
time. I think it was later that week that Mr. Clifford 
phoned--me, or Dr. Bush, and I may have gone back — I am not 
too clear on this — but in any case, the President was,advised 
and the President didn't express any views about what; should 
' be dona,. Eo did not express the view that the- clearance 
should be cancelled or that ha should remove Dr. Oppenheimer 
or .anything of that kind, 

Q Did you do anything; further in an effort to decide 
what you should dc about this problem? 

A f'e discussed the matter together. We interrogated 
•and conversed with our associate. Dr. Bacher, beeaus e 
he was an int-imate associate — he was actually deputy to 
Dr, Oppenhtimer at Los Alamos during most of the period of 
the Los, A Is kos Laboratory, • and had therefore a day to day 
working knowledge of him — and he expressed his view about 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 1 think I called on the Chairman of the 

Military Lisison Committee, who at that time was General 
Brereton, snd advised that the question had been raised. 

General Groves was a member of the Liaison Committee at that 
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time and could inform the committee to the extent that the 
committee wanted further inf oration* 

I think that covers what was done at that time, 
except that we reached a conclusion. The conclusion was 
that on the whole set of circumstances, there did not seem to be 
any occasion for cancelling or withdrawing the clearance or 
taking any other action. 

Q This 'of course was after the Atomic Energy Act was 
in effect? 

A Yes. We were organized under the Atomic Energy 
Act. There was one further thing that we decided we should 
do, and that was to communicate with Mr. Hoover, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau cf Investigation, for the 
purpose of seeing whether there was anything that had come 
in this file since he called me or whether we were properly 
construing the facts in the file. I did call on Mr. Hoover. 

I have refreshed my recollection on this obviously or I 
wouldn't remember it without it. It was on the 25th cf 
March. My office diary shows that I called on him pn the 
25th of March, and discussed this file with him, 

Q Will you tell us of that discussion? 

A Whether Mr. Hoover had one of his associates there 
or not, I am not sure, but from the Commission it was Mr. 

Joseph Volpe, Jr., Deputy General Counsel at that time. I am 
not too clear, but I think the Acting Security Officer was 




with us, whose name was Tom Jones, My recollection is not 
too clear here. My recollection of that conversation is as 
follows: 

First there seemed to be general agreement, or 
I expressed the view that here was a man who had cOrtaialy 
contributed a great deal to the military strength of the United 
States under circumstances of great difficulty and so on. 
Everyone we had consulted who had worked with him and naming 
them, Dr. Bush, General Groves and so on, were clear that 
this was true, that he had done a good job. Mr. Hoover said 
there e©uld not be any question about that. 

Then the question was discussed as to the relevance, 
as to the weight to be given this long seriass of associations 
with left wing and crackpot and Communistic sorts of 
organizations or people of which the record contained a great 
deal of information. On this I reported toMr. Hoover that we 
would like to know whether there was something: in this 
that we had missed but that our evaluation of it was that 
on the whole record in view of what had happened since that 
time that Dr. Oppenheitner had proved by his work, by his 
activities, by the things he had done for this country, that 
he was not only loyal, but that he had character that made 
him suitable as an employee of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Then Mr. Hoover said —this is my impression - of 
course, Mr. Hoover makes it a point not to evaluate these 




reports 0 I have dealt with him on a number of these things« 

He very likely did not evaluate it, But when I asked him 
if there was anything that we had missed or any implication 
that we had not seen that perhaps he? with his closer knowledge 
of the file might see, he said, well, the only reservation; 
he had was that he didn’t like that episode about -- what is 
his name, a French name, 

DP., EVAN 3: C he v a 1 i er, 

THE WITNESS: Yes, Chevalier. That Oppenheimer 
did report it finally, but he waited an awful long time, and 
he criticized that. He was quite critical of it. Of course, 

I completely agreed with that. 

Beyond that there was no further comment about the 
file. So we left with no suggestion from Mr. Hoover that 
further investigation ought to be carried on or that the file 
was incomplete, that there were things we didn't know about. 

I think that is the last — 

BY MR. SILVERMAN; 

Q Was there any suggestion by Mr. Hoover that the 
explanation Dr. Oppenheimer had given of that incident was 
not correct, or don’t you remember? 

A My recollection is that his ciiticism was that he 
should have reported this to the authorities at once, instead 
of waiting,, I have forgotten how long it was, but it was 
an intolerable period* It was weeks, I think. That was the 
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point of his comment. 

Q “fter that, dH you report the result of this 
interview to your fallow Commissioners? 

A Yes. Either I wrote a memorandum about it, or Mr. 
Yolpe did. I inquired at the Commission yesterday and find 
that they were not able to locate such a memorandum, but did 
locate a memorandum to the files which I had not seen, from 
Mr. Jones. That is the only one that they ha;e been able to 
dig up. I think there is a report by Volpe as well, but it 
has not been located i^et. 

MR. SILVERMAN: May I inquire, do you have Mr. 

Volpe's report? 

MR, ROBB: No, sir, I have one by Mr. Jones. Do you 
want to read it in the record? 

MR. SILVERMAN: No, I think not at this point. 

THE WITNESS: I did read thet yesterday and I am 
familiar with its contents. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q As a result of Mr. Volpe’s report — was Mr. Jones 
present at the eonferemce of the Commissioners? 

A He didn’t say so in his memorandum and I am not 
clear on this. I am rather assuming that he must have been 
but he reports what he understood went on. He very likely 
was. a am a little fuzzy about that. 

MR. SILVERMAN: In the interest of continuity., we 
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might just as well put Mr. Jones’ memorandum in, 

MR 0 ROBB: I might saj? s Mr, Chairman, by way of 
explanation that of course ordinarily the Atomic Energy 
Commission treats as confidential any discussions between it 
and its representatives and Mr Hoover, However, I think 
since the witness has gone into this matter, that it is 
entirely appropriate for me to read this memorandum: 

"Office Memorandum United States Government 
"Date: March 27, 1947 
"To: File 

"From: T„ O, Jones (ink initials TOJ) 

"Subject: J„ Robert and Frank Qppenheiraer, 

"At a meeting held on Tuesday, March 25, 1947, 
between representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and attended both by Mr, 
Lilienthal and Mr. Hoover, there was some discussion on the 
case of the Oppanheimer brothers. Certain comments made by 
Mr, Hoover appear off particular interest, 

"Concerting Frank, Mr, Hoover consistently expressed 
himself as feeling that there was no question of his —" 
the word as typed did not have the *uu" in front oi it and 
the "un" is written in longhand,/ and beside the word is 
written in again in longhand "TOJ" —"undesirability 
Although Mr, Hoover would doubtless dislike to be put in the 
position of evaluating the information on Frank, nevertheless 
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it is felt that the impression he left at this meeting should 
be carefully considered if at any future time it is proposed 
to reinstate Frank's clearance for Restricted data. 

"In the case of J, Robert, thos e present all seemed 
keenly alive to the unique contributions he has made and may 
be expected to continue to ma&e, Further, there seemed 
general agreement on his subversive record... that while he 
may at one time have bordered upon the Communistic, 
indications are that for some time he has steadily moved 
away from such a position. Mr, Hoover himself appeared to 
agree bn this stand with the one reservation, which he stated 
with some emphasis, that he could not feel completely 
satisfied in view of J, Robert's failure to report promptly 
and accurately what must have feeemed to him an attempt at 
espionage in Berkeley, 

"Mr. Li'Lienthal mentioned that the general question 
of J. Robert Oppenheimer*s clearance had been discussed with 
Secretary Patterson, General Groves and Drs. Bush and Conant, 
and that all four were writing letters to him endorsing J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. Mr, Hoover said he would be glad to 
have such letters for the completion of his files and was 
told that he would be provided with copies. 

"(Note; Original copy placed in J. Robert’s File. 

Cc placed in Frank's ffile,)" 



BY MR, SILVERMAN: 


Q Does that accord with your recollection? 

A Not quite, but it certainly is not very far off. 

Where ray recollection varies with this is not that Mr, Hoover 
was not critical off the Chevalier incident and the laxity off 
reporting, but I don’t recall his saying that he was not 
satisfied with the tsan. My recollection was that he v/a not 
satisfied with the way Oppenheiraer had behaved in not 
repenting this promptly. Except for that, I think roughly -— 

I certainly left with the impression that Mr, Hoover would 
have said about J. Robert what he said about Frank if he 
felt that this qualification was a very strong one. Be 
certainly did not say that, 

Q You reported back to your fellow Commissioners this 
conversation with Mr. Hoover? 

A Yes, X am a little puzzled why this memorandum 
was not sent to the Commission or me and why it went to the 
files and that is siy I think there is also a memorandum from 
Volpe to the files because that was our regular practice. 

Q As a result of this review and discussion withMr, 
Hoover and so on, that you have described, what did the 
Commission do? 

A The Commission concluded not to cancel or whatever 
the term is, not to cancel the clearance — I suppose that is 
the way to say it, I believe the form this took was a decision 
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to continue the clearance 0 1 think that is the way it took* 

Actually it was not until August that I find in the minutes 
of the Commission any reference to that action. The reference 
in August relates to February, and I am sure the Secretary 
was wrong. It was actually in March. 

MR. ROBB: How is that again? 

THE WITNESS: In August — 

MR. SILVERMAN: Perhaps we could hove this a little 
more precise. I will call the attention of the Board and of 
Mr. Robb to pages SO and 81 of the record in this case at 
whfiiah point Mr. Garrison referred to a letter he had from 
Mr. William Mitchell, General Counsel, dated January 15, 1954, 
that the Commission will be prepared to stipulate as follows 
for purposes of the hearings 

”Gn August 6, 1947, the Commission recoded clearance 
of Dr. J, Robert Dppenhsimer, which it hoted had been authorized 
in February 1947." 

MR. ROBB: That is correct. I thought Mr. 

Lilienthal thought that was not right. 

MR. SILVERMAN: Mr. Lilienthal will now state 
what he was saying. 

THE WITNESS: I find that the minute entry of 
this clearance which should have appeared in the minutes of 
February or March, at the time that it took place, actually 
far as I can tell in the minutes of August as of 


appears as 



Marcia 


MR. ROBE>: As of February» 

TEE WITNESS: As of February, 

MR. ROBE: It is February, is it not? 

MR. SILVERMAN: I got it. 

. ME. ROBE!: I 'am agreeing with you, but apparently 
Mr, Lilienthal is not. 

ME. SILVERMAN: Mr. Lilienthal is agreeing with all 
of us r The minutes show the thing and his recollection of 
the date is different. 

THE WITNESS: I think there is a very easy 
explanation. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q Would 30U give it, please? 

A The Secretary of the Commission in August was Mr. 

BelIs ley, who had the chore of bringing the minutes up to 
date during the period when the Commission was on the Hill 
most of the time on confirmation hearings. He himself had 
not attended these early and informal meetings, and I think 
this probably accounts for the fact he thought it was 
February. It could not have been February, because the file 
did not reach us until March. But the minutes, of course, are 
right and state it was in February. 

Q Was the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy familiar 
with Dr. Oppenheimer *s report? 
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A Yes. you mean the committee with this file? 

Q Not this file, but this record. 

A They were certainly familiar with Dr. Oppenheimer. 
He was an advisor to the committee. 

Q Did they know about his left wing activities, or 
don’t you know? 

A I don’t know about them as of this time. 

Later on this file was transmitted to the Joint Committee 
and examined by them, along with a lot of other files, 

MR. GRAY: If you are not on the file any further, 
I will ask that we recess for lunch. 

(Thereupon at 12:50 p.ra., a recess was taken until 


2:00 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


p .ra. 


ME. GRAY ; The proceeding will begin. 

'ME. GARRISON: BIr. Chairman, could I talk to you 
for a moment about procedure? 

ME. GRAY: Yes. 

MS.. GARRISON: I have had literally three minutes 
to talk to Dr. Oppenheimer about this problem and no time to 
consult with my associates. This is.what I would like to 
suggest to the Board about Dr. Cppenheimer»s direct examina¬ 
tion. I would like to state the request first and then 
give you my reasons. 

I would like to ask the privilege of the Board to 
adjourn at lunch time tomorrow and carry through with the 
witnesses in. the morning, some of whom are going to have to 
spend the night here even though they were scheduled for 
today, and give us an afternoon off so we can do some work 
and then put Dr. Qppenheimer back on the stand, if that is 
the right term, on Thursday morning and as much of the day 
as you wish to devote to him. 

I think our redirect examination will not be very 
extensive. Iknow that' there will be cross examination after 
that. 

How I would like to state the reason for this, it 
is net that I have any need of elaborate preparation, but 
1 and my associates are too physically and emotionally worn 




down by having to do all the work outside of ;hese hearings 

at night that I am just not really in a position to do 
what counsel should do, which is to sit down quietly with 
Dr. Oppenheimer and go over the transcript and make a prepa¬ 
ration. 

I don’t want to expand on that plea unless the 
Board wants me to go into it further. I am just telling 
you that I ai» nearly at the end because of the pressures 
that have come upon us all. 

I Smow of the Board’s most earnest desire, and I 
know the time problem that Mr. Robb faces, cut off from 
his practice — I am cut off from mine, too — and I don’t 
want any special favors. 1 just want a chance to have a 
little time. I would be most loathe to make that request 
if I felt that thereby I would be forcing the hearings 
into another week. But as I look at the calendar and note 
what progress we java been making I think it is now clearly 
not going to be possible to have both redirect and the 
Mance of tine witnesses concluded by Friday night. 

I might suggest a possible alternative which would 
not lose even half a day, and that is to put Dr. Oppenheimer 
back on the stand Monday morning. Personally I would prefer 
to have it on Thursday and then be done with it. Bu t I 
just can’t do this thing tonight for tomorrow. I just can’t 


Mr. Chairman 
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MR. GRAY: You made the request of the Board and 
I think before I respond to it, I would feel that I should 
consult the other members of the Board about the request. 

I don’t want the record to reflect my consultation with the 
members of the Board. 

MR. ROBB: May I say before theBoard withdraws 
that Mr. Garrison curteously presented this to me in private 
conversation and asked me my views upon it, and I told him 
that although I could recognize his difficulties that I 
nevertheless could not endorse his request because I felt 
that such a procedure was somewhat out of the ordinary and 
unusual and I was extremely anxious that this hearing 
shouB both in substance and in form take a normal course. 

Is that about what I said to you? 

MR. GARRISON: Yes, indeed, Mr. Robb, and it is a 
fair comment. 

I think I said in return that this was an inquiry 
and not a trial, and Mr. Robb agreed with that. I under¬ 
stand that in a trial the reasons for continuing the redirect 
of a witness after the cross is the natural thing to do 
before a jury or a judge. Most trials at law involve fairly 
simple issues of fact. Here we are dealing with a man’s 
whole life and it is quite a different thing, Mr. Chairman. 

MR. GRAY: The Board will withdraw for a moment. 

(Whereupon, the Board withdrew from the hearing room.) 
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MR. GRAY: Mr. Garrison, the members of the Board 
have discussed your request, end as I have expressed to you 
several times, we are concerned about the fragmentation 
which has been involved in the proceeding and continue to 
be concerned about it. 

Our personal preference, I think, as individuals 
and collectively would be to proceed and not to take an 
afternoon off because every day we take off row, it seems to 
us, adds another one on the end, and that involves problems 
for everybody concerned. 

On the other hand, I believe the record of these 
proceedings reflects clearly to this point our desire that 
every courtesy and consideration and every possible effort 
at fairness be demonstrated to Dr. Gppenheimer. I am 
authorised by my colleagues on the Board to say for them 
and for myself that whereas we regret very much this develop¬ 
ment and this kind of interruption, failure to be able to 
keep witnesses on as the whole story unfolds as they can 
tell it, nevertheless we, pursuant to your request and out 
of consideration for Dr. Oppanheiraer will recess at the 
lunch hour tomorrow or as soon thereafter as time may be 
required to finish the witnesses who are here and will 
proceed on Thursday morning \?ith the redirect examination 
of Dr. Oppenheimer, 


MR. GARRISON:: Thank you., Mr.. Chairman. I appreciate 
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that very much. Part of the problem that we have faced 
with thewitnesses was our desire to follow yoir own request 
at the start of the proceedings so we have no gap at all, 
and so v/e have tended to overload the witness schedule. 

MR. GRAY: I understand. 

MR, GARRISON: Since they do come from out of town, 
it makes it unusually difficult. For example, Dr. Fermi is 
here as scheduled and he has a Chicago plane to make. Mr. 
Lilienthal has to be in Camden tonight. Dr. Couant has 
appointments with the Secretary, and so forth. 

If it is possible to do so, we would like to put 
Dr. Fermi on after Dr. Conant because he is going to be very 
short and hasonly one thing to talk about, but if you would 
very much prefer to resume with Mr. Lilienthal we will do 
it that way. 

Mil. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I am doing the best I 
can to accommodate Mr. Garrison, but I am supposed to 
examine these witnesses to develop facts. Although I appre¬ 
ciate Mr. Garrison’s problem, it is extremely difficult for 
me to listen to one witness for 15 minutes and then have 
him leave the stand and hear some other witness and ask him 
questions and then come back to the first witness and maybe 
have him go off and finally get around to examining the 
first witness. It is almost impossible to do that properly. 

I do think that once we get Mr. Lilienthal back on 
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the staad he ought to stay there until he is through. 

MR. GARRISON: I didn’t mean to break him up in 
fragments again. I meant to sandwich Dr. Ferial in between 
the two fragments of air. Lilienthal. I don't press it at 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

MR., GRAY: It seems to me that once Mr. Lilienthal 
is off the stand, Dr. Ccnani and Dr. Fermi come in. I am 
sorry to use the ejcpression on the stand. As a witness in 
the proceeding. We with respect to any other witness we 
just won’t interrupt them any more, Mr. Garrison. 

MR, GARRISON: Thank you, Sir. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MR. GRAY: Do you wish to testify under oath? 

DR. CONANT: Yes=>, I would be glad to. 

SIR. GRAY: You are not required to, but all wit¬ 
nesses to this point have. 

Would you then please stand and raise your right 

hand? 


James B. Coaant, do you swear that the testimony 
you are to give the Board shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

DR. CONANT: I do. 

MR. GRAY: Would you be seated, please, sir. 

It is my duty to remind you of the existence of 


the so-called perjury statutes. I should be glad to give you 
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7 mors detailed information about them if that is necessary. 

I assume that it is not. 

DR. CONANT: Quite so. 

MR. GRAY: I should like to ask you, Dr. Conant, 
if it becomes necessary in your testimony to refer to 
Restricted Data, that you let me know in advanc3 so that 
we may take necessary security precautions. 

My final observation to you at this point is that 
we treat these proceedings as confidential betwsen the 
Commission and its officials and Dr. Oppenheimer and his 
representatives and witnesses. The Commission will take no 
initiative in any public release with respect to these pro¬ 
ceedings, We are expressing the hope that each witness 
will take the same view. 

DR. CONANT: Good. 

Whereupon, 

DR. JAMES B, CONANT 

was called as a witness, having been duly sworn, was examined 
and testified as follows : 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. GARRISON: 

Q Dr. Conant, just for the record, you are the 
United States High Commissioner to Germany? 

A That is correct. 

Q And formerly President of Harvard University? 
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A Quite so. 

Q You are appearing here at our request? 

A Yes, sir, at your request. 

Q Would you state very briefly the course of your 
acquaintance with Or. Qppenheimer? 

A As I recall it, I must have met Dr. Oppenheimer 
for the first time in the early discusssions of the atomic 
bomb affair and then followed, of course, his work at Los 
Alamos and my capacity as scientific advisor to General 
Groves in which I was at Los Alamos quite often. 

After the end of the war I saw him again in connection 
with the so-called Acheson-Lilienthal report. I consulted 
with him occasionally in that connection and then again when 
the General Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion was established we met and he was elected chairman. 

From then on 1 saw him quite often in connection with 
those meetings. Then later when he was elected an overseer 
of Harvard I saw him in that connection. I should say a 
few years ago he was on an informal committee of which I 
was chairman, the Committee on the Present Danger. 

Q You have read the Commission’s letter of December 
23, 1953, which initiated these proceedings containing the 
derogatory information about Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A Yes, I have read it. 

Q Have,you a comment to make on it? 



A Yes, 1 have, i would like to comma nl on it. I 
would like to comment on one section particularly. Somewhere 
in the letter it says that the substance of the information 
which raises the question concerning your eligibility for 
employment, referring to Dr. Oppenheimer, on Atomic Energy 
work, is as follows, and then later it says that it was 
further reported that in the autumn of 1949 and subsequently 
you strongly opposed the development of the hydrogen bomb; 
one, on moral grounds; two, by claiming it wa3 not possible; 
three, by claiming that there were insufficient facilities 
and scientific personnel to carry on the development; and 
four, that it was not politically desirable. 

Well, it seems to me that letter must have been 
very carelessly drafted, if 1 may say so, because if you 
take those two statements together, of course, it would 
indicate that anybody who opposed the development of the 
hydrogen bomb was not eligible for employment on atomic 
energy work later. 

I am sure that no one who drew that letter could 
ha\'e intended that, because tsuch a position would be an 
impossible position to hold in this country; namely, that 
a person who expressed views about an important matter before 
him, as a member of the General Advisory Committee, could 
then be ineligible because of a security risk for subsequent 
work in connection with the Government. I am sux-e that 



argument would not have been intended. It it did, it would 
apply to me because 1 opposed it strongly, as strongly as 
anybody else on that committee, that is , the development 
of the hydrogen bomb. Not for the reasons that are given 
there. 

If I might say so they are a rather caricature 
of the type of argument which was used in the committee in 
which I participated. I should say I opposed it as strongly 
as anybody on a combination of political and strategic and 
highly technical considerations. I will go into that later 
to some degree although I don’t think this is the place to 
justify the conclusions of the General Advisory Committee. 

It would be a long story. 

It seems to me that-clearly the question before 
you here is the question rather, is the implied indictment, 

I submit, namely, because of the information in the first 
part of this letter — Dr. Oppenheimer’s association with 
alleged communist sympathisers in the early days in his 
youth — that that somehow created a state of mind in 
Dr. Qpponehimer so that he opposed the development of the 
hydrogen bomb for what might be said reasons which were 
detrimental to the best interests of the United States, 
because they were interests of the Soviet Union v/hich he in 
one way or another had at heart. 

That* I take it, is the issue which I take it is 
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before you in part in considering this letter. It is to 
that that I would like to speak for, I think, I have some 
evidence that convinces me that any such charge is completely 
ill founded. 

If it were true that Dr. Oppenheimer T s opposition 
to the development of the hydrogen bomb were in any way 
connected with a sympathy which he might have had with the 
Soviet Union, or communism, then surely many other actions 
and decisions which he was involved in over the period of 
years in which I was associated with him would have like¬ 
wise been influenced by any such point of view. 

The record is quite the contrary. I just call your 
attention to a few facts probably already before you — actions 
of Dr. Oppenheimer, participation in decisions, all of which 
were strongly detrimental to the interests of the Soviet 
Union after the close of the war. 

We can start with the time shortly after the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report when an attempt was nade through 
the United Nations to get an agreement with Russia on the 
control of atomic bombs. 

As I recall it, Dr. Oppenheimer was early associated 
with Mr. Baruch and then later with Mr. Osborn in that 
series of negotiations. I was only tangentially associated. 

I was called in from time to time by Mr. Osborn. I remember 
sitting in one or two meetings. I can^t give you the dates 




because I haven’t had time to look any of this up, and I 
don’t keep records. 

At that time we had a number of discussions which 
were early, you see, in the development of the postwar 
period, with Mr. Oppenheimer and with others. At that time 
it seemed to me that Dr. Oppenheimer’s appraisal of the 
Russian meance, of the Soviet situation, was hard headed, 
realistic and thoroughly anti-Soviet designs which even then 
were quite clear with their expansion into the free world. 

That would be my first basis for believing that 
his attitude at that time was thoroughly loyal to the United 
States and thoroughly opposed to the Soviet Union and commu¬ 
nism in every way. 

Then coming to the period when he became chairman 
of the General Advisory Committee. Again this is probably 
well known to you. There is no restricted information here, 

I am going to speak in general terms. 

It was quite clear when we took over that because 
of a number of factors the further development of atomic bombs 
had been allowed to almost lapse and we were from the 
point of view of equipment with atomic bombs practically 
unarmed. Yet, as Winston Churchill later said, it was the 
possession of the atomic bombs in our hands that prevented, 
so he believes, Russia being at the channel ports during 
that period of history. There was a great deal to be done. 
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13 Dr. Oppenheimer was a vigorour proponent as chairman of the 
committee of getting ahead and putting that shop in order. 

Los Alamos was revivified. We got a head with 
enough hydrogen bombs to make some kind of a stockpile. 

From then on all the decisions of the committee, with 
possibly the exception of this controversial thing about the 
hydrogen bomb would, I think, be shown entirely on the side 
of arming the United States. There was only one possible 
enemy against whom it was being done — it was the Soviet 
Union. 

There are many other matters if I had a chance 
to go over the records of the General Advisory Committee. 

As seems implied in this indictment that Dr. Oppen¬ 
heimer was influenced by pro-Soviet and anti-United States 
views, he would not have taken the views he did. 1 named 
just two that come to me. 

One is a matter on which I think I can take some 
credit of calling to the attention of the Advisory Committee 
of getting ahead rapidly on methods of detecting any explo¬ 
sion that might occur in the atomic field by the Russians. 

I remember Dr. Oppenheimer may have picked that up before I 
did; he may have had the suggestion before I did, although 
I don’t think so, and taking steps in the eanmittee to see 
that something would be done in that regard. 

Clearly anybody that was influenced "by any point 



of view in favor of the Soviet Union could hardily 
have done that. 

Another matter — the development of smaller atomic 
bombs which could be used for tactical purposes,* support 
of the ground tm>ps which in my judgment of military strate¬ 
gy seemed tome of great importance. That was a matter 
which I know he pushed vigorously in the committee. He made 
strong statements about it. I think he was very active. 

There gain it seems to me is an illustration of 
a definite action taken by this man which contradicts what 
seems to me the implied thesis in this part of the indictment. 

There is a final Blatter which is not connected * 
with the General Advisory Committee but which is of rather a 
personal nature. I spole of the committee on the Present 
Danger. That was a group of men that came together ioi'oinnally 
to make a public committee, started in the fall of 1950. The 
Korean war was going in a bad way. We believed that the 
United States Government was not taking proper steps to put 
itself in a strog military position, particularly with re¬ 
spect to the defense of Europe on the ground. 

Late that year or early in 1951 we put out some 
statements urging Universal Military Service and urg&g that 
we send moretroops to Europe, generally the policy which 
has become the policy of the United States. Dr. Oppenheimer 
was asked to join that committee. He joined it. He 
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subscribed to all those doctrines -which were most vigorously 
anti-communist. He spoke to at least one, I think, informal 
gathering where we were trying to raise some money to get 
ahead with a little of our propoganda work. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to put on the record that I must admit that we 
had no success with our doctrine of Universal Military 
Service, but that is another story. 

As far as the defense of Europe on the ground is 
concerned, things have followed the way we at least advocated 
Q There was put in evidence here, Dr. Conant, a 
letter which Dr. Oppenheiraer identified as one written to 
you shortly before the meeting of the General Advisory Com¬ 
mittee in October, 1949, in which he addressed you as "Uncle 
Jim" and talked about the question of the hydrogen bomb and 
the forthcoming meeting. 

When I showed you that letter, as I did — 

A Yes, you showed me that last night. 

Q A copy of it, I mean. Did you have any recollec¬ 
tion of having received it? 

A No, I had not. I did not remember it. I couldn’t 
say that when I saw it. I suppose it was delivered. It 
must have been a classified document. I was very fussy 
about not taking classified documents when they came to the 
office. If I received it, I must have taken it right down 
to Washington. I don’t say I didn’t see it, but I have no 
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16 remembrance of it. I would not have known about it if you 
had not called it to my attention. 

Q Do you remember any discussion with Dr. Oppenheimer 
one way or another before the October meeting? 

A No, I am afraid my detailed recollection of that 
period is very hazy. I think there were two meetings at 
least of the General Advisory Committee. 

Q One in October and onein December? 

A Yes. There was certainly plenty of discussion 
in thosemeetings. ThoseI remember pretty well. But when 
and where I first discussed this matter, where X first heard 
of it, is not dfear in ray mind. Whether I walked into it, 
or whether, as implied by that letter, it was btifore, or 
whether it was some other source a£ information, I am sorry 
I just don’t remember. 

Q How did Dr. Oppenheimer as chairman of the General 
Advisory Committee conduct the meetings? 

A He was an excellent chairman, but I hope he won’t 
take it amiss if I say he ran them like a faculty meeting. 

There was a great deal of discussion and a great deal of 
talk. They were the most lengthy meetings I ever sat in on 
in my life. They consumed an un-Godly amount of time, but 
they covered the ground from A to Z. 

Q Coming now to the meeting of October 29, 1949, 
when you first discussed the hydrogen bomb, upon whose technical 
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17 advice did you rely? 

A I can’t be sure of that meeting because, as I 
say, my memory of that period is not accurate enought to 
spot the meeting and the discussions, and so on. As I said, 
in my comment here a minute ago, I was moved ia my opposition 
to this in signing the statement of the General Advisory 
Committee, which I have not seen since, by a mixture of 
political, strategic and technical considerations. Those 
technical considerations are extremely detailed, but judging 
from some thjqgs I have read in general in the press, completely 
misunderstood. 

Of course they concerned the question of what 
kind of large weapon to make and what was the cost and what 
were the opportunities of doing it, and what were the pro¬ 
babilities. 

When it came to a question of the nuclear physics 
in which I am by no means an expert, I always counted on 
Dr. Fermi*s judgment. With all due respect to all the other 
members of the committee, I felt he was both experimentally 
and theoretically the man whose judgment was to be relied 
on. Indeed his record during the development of the atomic 
bomb I consider one of themost extraordinary pieces of 
scientific correct calculations I can image. The story is 
a perfectly amasing one. 

Q Would you state very briefly for the Board the 
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reasons which lead you to make the recommendation which you 
did make on the subject of the hydrogen bomb? 

A It is a very complicated thing. I think it would 
take a long timeto do a detailed inquiry into that. Some 
day if the Government wants to set that up, I should be glad 
to take the time, but I would have to go back into the record 

Therefore, what I shall do is only a general sketch 
With all due respect to Dr. Gray and his colleagues, this 
would take a Board, which included a nuclear physics expert, 
to assess the questions of whether the technical part of this 
decision was right or wrong. 

On the general strategic and political grounds 
there were some of the same reasons which we subsequently 
brought to a head on the committee on the Present Danger, 
namely, this was supposed to be an answer to the fact that 
the Russians had eroded an atomic bomb. 

Some of us felt then, and I felt more strongly 
as time went on, that the real answer wa to do a job and 
revamp our whde defense establishment, put in something 
like Universal Military Service, get Europe strong on the 
ground, so that Churchill’s view about the atomic bomb would 
not be cancelled out. 

One of the considerations was that this was sort of 
a Maginot Line psychology being pushed on us. On the techni¬ 
cal ground the question was the investment in preparing 
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certain materials which I am not going into, which are 
restricted, which seemed at that time necessary ; the use 
of materials which I don’t want to mention, which would be 
used up. 

The question was when you expended a certain amount 
of manpower and energy and material, would you actually 
from the point of view of delivering blows against a poten¬ 
tial enemy be very much better off even if this line worked? 

Of course, to do an assessment on whether we were 
right on the technical ground you would have to then go into 
the subsequent developments which I don't know about because 
I ceased being on the committee in August 1952, But judging 
from what I read in the papers, some things have worked and 
presumably along different lines from what we were then think¬ 
ing. 

Q In March, 1947, did Mr. Lilienthal as chairman of 
the Commission ask you for your opinion with respect to Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty? 

A Yes. I recall that this was at the time when Mr. 
Wilson who was General Manager, Mr. Lilienthal and the 
other members were up for confirmation in the Senate. I 
think that is the right time. I remember Mr. Wilson and I 
thick Mr. Lilienthal coming to me, saying that we have been 
apprised that there are some things in the record of Dr, 
Oppenheimer which indicate association with alleged communists* 
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20 some things of that sort, and we want to know whether you 
are prepared to make a statement in regard to his loyalty. 

I am pretty sure I didn’t examine the file. I am 
sure I didn’t. I said that "I don’t know about the past, 
but I am glad to put on reoord what I now believe, based on 
my knowledge of him since the early days of the war,"and 
there is such a letter in existence. I have not seen it. 

Q I have it here, Dr. Conant. It was brought into 
evidence this morning. 

May J, with the Board’s permission, just read you 
the last two paragraphs. The first four of the letter have 
to do with a recital of your acquaintance with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and the circumstances of your writing the letter. 

Then you went on to say : "I can say without hesitation that 
there can be absolutely no question of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty. Furthermore, I can state categorically that, in 
my opinion, his attitude about the future course of the 
United States Government in matters of high policy is in 
accordance with the soundest American tradition. He is not 
sympathetic with the totalitarian regime in Russia and his 
attitude towards that nation is, from my point of view, 
thoroughly sound and hard headed. Therefore, any rumor that 
Dr, Oppenheimer is sympathetically inclined towards the 
Communists or towards Bussia is an absurdity. As I wrote 
above, I base this statement on what I consider intimate 
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knowledge of the workings of his mind. 

"At the time of Dr. Oppenheiraor's entaring the 
work on atomic energy, I heard that there was some question 
of his clearance by the security agencies. I understand 
that was based on Ms associations prior to 1939 and his 
"left-wing’ sympathies at thattime. I have no knowledge 
of Dr. Oppenheiner previous to the summer of 1941, but I say 
unhesitatingly that whatever the record might show as to 
his political sympathis at that time or his associations, I 
would not deviate from my present opinion, namely, that 
a more loyal and sound American citizen cannot be found in 
the whole United States.’' 

You wrote that? 

A Yes, % wrote that. I have every reason to believe 
I wrote it. 

Q Dr. Conant, you formed your judgment at that time 
on your appraisal of Dr. Oppenheimer as a total man? 

A Yes. That was based clearly on my acquaintance 
with him during the Los Alamost Project and this other period 
which I mentioned in \vhich we discussed the whole question 
of the control of the bomb, which gave me a chance to explore 
many political problems which we would not have explored 
at Los Alamos. 

Q Having in mind the Commission’s letter of December 
23, 1953, to which we have referred on the one hand,, and 
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what Dr. Oppeijheimer has done since March, 1947 when this 
letter was written, do you have reason to modify or alter 
the view which you ezspressed about him in March, 1947? 

A No. I would think on the contrary the actions and 
decisions which 1 put on the record here seem to me to make 
quite clear that he was party to many actions on the part 
of the General Advisory Committee which were strongly 
opposed to any Soviet policy. It makes more certain the 
statements I then made based on what was after all a shorter 
acuqaintance with him. 

ME. GARRISON: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

ME. GRAY; Mr. Robb. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Dr. Conant, at the outset of your statement you 
quoted from the letter from Mr. Nichols to Dr. Oppenheimer, 
did you not? 

A Yes. Did I quote correctly? 

Q Did you quote that from memory? 

A No. I wrote it. 

Q Did you copy it? 

A I copied it from the New York Times. 

Q Would you read it to me again? 

A As I wrote it, there is a place somewhere about 

a third of the way down which says that the substance of the 
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23 information wHch raises tbs question concerning your eligibili¬ 
ty for employment on atomic energy work is as follows — is 
that correct? 

Q Go ahead, 

A Then there are a lot of other things and then 
comes: "It was further reported that in the autumn of 1949 
and subsequently you strongly opposed the development ...” 

Q That is fine. That word "further" indicates, does 
it not, that that sentence is tied in with other sentences 
in the same paragraph? 

A Yes, and to thatextent it isthe siraplification that 
I spole of. If you don’t emphasize the "further", it would 
appear — that would be an impossible thing, and I am sure 
nobody intended it to mean so. Therefore, it was the impli¬ 
cation I was speaking to. 

Q Certainly you would agree that sentence must be 
taken in its context with the rest of the paragraph? 

A Quite so. It was to that that I was speaking 
when lattempted to put in evidence that which made me think 
such an implication was wrong. 

Q That is a rather long paragraph, taking almost 
a page of single spacing in the letter, is it not? 

(No Response) 

Q Doctor, referring to your letter to the Commission 
or to Mr * Lilienthal oh March 29, 1947, which Mr, Garrison 
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24 read to you, the last sentence especially? 

A May I look at it? 

Q Yes, Have you a copy of it? 

A It is the first time I have seen it since I wrote 

it. 

Q ”I have no knowledge of Dr. Oppenheimer previous 
to the summer of 1941, but I say unhestitatingly that what¬ 
ever the record might show as to his political sympathis at 

tot time or his associations." and so forth. By that 

did you mean, sir, that even though the record might have 
shown that he had been an actual member of the Communist 
party that would not alter your opinion? 

A If he had ben an actual member I would have been 
willing to bet that lie would have renounced the membership 
and be one of these people who had changed his point of view, 
as some people have. I had no reason to believe that any 
such charges were in there. 

Q No. I am trying to explore if I might just how 
far you were going. 

A Political sympathies is not the same word as 
political associations. 

Q I understand that. 

A I was political sympathies that seemed to be 
charged at that time. 

Q I am trying to find out how you defined the term,. 



iu'-ii i A rig ;,:a now : ather than when 1 wrote that 

letter, because is pretty hard for me to say what I 
though when I wrote this• 

Q I assume that you atill stand back of that sentence 

BOW? 

A That is right• 

Q Would At W your testimony now that even though 
Dr, Oppcnheimsr might have belonged to the Communist Party 
in 1941 you still would make the same statement about him? 

A Yes; provided there was not anything in the record 
to show that he continued to be a member and he was an agent 
and so on, if you brought out a lot of those facts which 
to say mind would m impossible considering the actions he 
had taken, of course, anybody can be mistaken on those 
things* 

Q Of course, Doctor, you don’t know what the testimony 
before this hoard has been? 

A Nc, I don’t. 

Q Her do you know what the record or file before the 

Board discloses? 

A No. I only know what is in the letter of General 
Nichols, 

Q You spoke of the meeting in March, 1947, which 
for your inflation I will tell you,, I think we agreed,, was 
liar eh 10, 1947. You met with the Commission. Do you 
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remember that;? 1 believe you said Mr. Wilson was there. 

A Did I? n..ru was this? I am sorry. 

MR, GRAY: l though Dr. Couant said Mr. Wilson and 
somebody came to see Mm. 

ME. ROEB ; Was that it? 

ms WHTOS : All I remember is that Carroll Wilson 
who was then the General Manager and X think Mr. Lilienthal 
came to see me. 

BY MR. EOBB: 

Q X see. 

A That is all.I have a clear remembrance on. 

Q And asked your opinion? 

A They said her® we are told something in the 
record is doubtful about Dr. Oppcnheimer, what do you think 
of him, and will you write a letter, and I wrote it. 

Q Bici they it that time show you the record they 
were talking about? 

A To my memory they didn’t. 

Q Doctor, yoa spoke in your testimony of three 
factors which you consider in connection with the atomic 
bomb; political, strategic and technical; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q When you referred to the strategic factor, did you 
refer to the military strategy? 

A Yes*. Military and political strategy run together 
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give advice im to silitary strategy? 

A I dor.* i- know. The General Advisory Committee is 
concerned with a great many things. Nobody has to take 
the advice ±2 they doa*t want to. It turned oat they didn't. 

As I recall the report * it was largely centered 
on the technical, X have aot seen the report since the 
day it was written. Certainly the things run together 
terrifically or the question of what you expend .money and 
manpower for. 

We were a general advisory committee, not a techni¬ 
cal advisory committee. We ventured even to suggesting how 
they should reorganise the Commission. 

Q ‘ Yes. Your comments, it; seems to me, though, 

Doctor, had to do not with technical matters or matters 
concerning the development of the bomb, but rather with 
the use which the military might make of the bomb. Would 
you agree with that? 

A Ho. A great deal about; the question of the use 
of manpower and money and fissionable material — I guess 
that is not restricted — in the best us to make weapons. 

The question of delivery of the weapons has always been a 
concern of the General Advisory Committee. 

Q By delivery you mean on the enemy? 

•A Yes. One of the things the general advisory 

committee most concerned itself with from the start was the 
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whole question of getting a position where bombs could be 
delivered satisfactorily» It was also true at Los Alamos. 

Q la all events you did feel and you do now feel that 
considerations of military strategy properly came within 
the function of your committee? 

A As a question of advice surely. They didn’t 
have to take it ii! they didn’t want to, 

M£?» SOBBj 1 think that is all I care to ask, Mr. 

Chairman. 

Ml, GRAY : May I ask a question or two. 

Is your recollection that you didn’t see any files? 

THE WITNESS: lily recollection is that I didn’t 
see any file on 3n*. Oppenheimer at all. 

Ml. GRAY: I don’t know what the facts are, but I 
wouldn't want to leave the record fuazy with respect to 
this conference, whenever arid wherever it took place. 

We had before us brief 13 ^ this morning Mr. Lilienthal 
who testified, I believe, that he called a meeting in his 
office with you and Dr. Bush to discuss this matter. Do 
you remember discussing it in the presence of Dr. Bush? 

THE WITNESS: .1 certainly discussed the subject 

with DT. Bush. 

MR. GRAY: Your recollection is not good? 

THE WITNESS : I have nothing to indicate that is 
not correct, I remember Bush at the time wrote a letter, too. 





MB* GliM : Yes, he did. 


TEE WET1E3S : Bush and Groves both wrote letters. 

1 don’t remember whether I discussed it with Bush in the 
presence of the Commission. That is not clear in my mind. 

I remember writing the letter very clearly. 

MB. GS&&7: Therefore, since you didn’t see the 
file andyou don’t remember any real discussion of the file, 
your judgments with respect to Br. Oppecheimer are based 
entirely; on your association with him? 

TEDS WTTM8S : Entirely on my associations with him 
from the period of 1941 on and based on ay discussions with 
him, particularly after the war, on what I would consider 
matters much more than technical but ones which would bring 
out very definitely a man's sympathies or latent sympathies 
with the Soviet Union, which you will recall at that time 
was a subject of considerable debate with many people. 

1 found it refreshingly, from my point of view, 
hard headed and anti-Soviet, which was my view at the time 
and always has been, 

ME. GRAY: At this time you were President — 

TEEVJITEESS: Yes. 

ME. GRAY: Did you have experience of having put 
faith in a member ci your faculty, having supported him 
and defended him, rot simply on the issue of academic free¬ 
dom but a little beyond that — your own faith in him — and 




then find yourself experiencing a situation such as at 
Minnesota with respect to Eras n referred to as Scientist X, 
who appears i:a this proceeding? I am not trying to relate 
it in that way* 

MR. ROBB: Weinberg. 

THE WITNESS• Ho. Obviously it could happen to 

anyone. 

ME* GREY : I know of no instance myself.. 

THE WITNESS j No, X don’t recall. 

MR. GREY : That could happen? 

THE WITNESS: It could happen, of course. 

MR. GREY: Are you familiar, Dr. Conant, with the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 within the 
framework of which we must carry on the proceedings of this 
Board and the fact that under the Act the criteria apparently 
are character, associations and loyalty of an individual. 

That a determination must be made with respect to those 
with a finding that permitting an individual to have access 
to restricted data will not endanger the common defense or 
security. 

I have expressed that badly, but these criteria 
are established and then they must be met for clearance for 
access to classified material. 

I am not asking you at this time to comment on 
the wisdom of these criteria, but to ask you if you are aware 
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2 that these are the criteria? 

THIS WITNESS: I was not aware of the exact phrase¬ 
ology bat some such things, 

MR, GR\l : i would ask you, then, whether you feel 
that any Board c?r any Government official in trying to make 
an evaluation, »§3 we believe we are called upon to do, must 
take into account associations over a period of years in 
order to make a finding with respect to this criterion of 
associations.:. 

I ask this because I believe that your stated view, 
which was clear and convinced, was that early associations 
were unimportant in the light c£ later conduct. 

THE' W1TJIESS; And by later associations, surely. 

I would have said quite clearly that since the period I 
have known him that the associations from all the evidence 
I had, yes. 

Yfhat you are saying is that associations beyond 
a certain period might lead you to inquire into later ones. 
But certainly it does not say in the Act how distant those 
associations. I assume it means the present character and 
the present associations. Therefore, you are going back 
into the past in order to extrapolate it into the present. 

If i had known he had any associations — or 
a suspicion — X don’t believe he would — that would not 
have affected my statement; it is not only his views, but 
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talking with his then associations. 

MB,. (-RAY: Yon would not have too much information 
about associations. 

TEE WITNESS : Hot undercover in nature. 

MR. ©IAY; Or generally speaking, would you? You 
met Dr. Gppenhei.mor ia GAC meetings and panels. 

TEE WITNESS: You are talking about tie letter, or 
are you talking about my present knowledge cf him? 

MR. GRAY: At the time that you knew him. 

TEE WITHESS : As of now, which is much greater 
than at the time in 1947 when after all I had known him only 
sir. years. Since then I have seen a great deal more of him. 

MR. GRAY: We are called to make a recommendation 
as of new an:' net as of 1947. 

THE WIUHESS : Quite so. 

MR. GRAY: So that we, you understand, have to take 
into account all the taaterial which seems to be substantiated 
which is before us, perhaps some of which you are not at all 
familiar with. 

THE WITHERS: Quite so. I am presenting to you, 
to sura up. theevidence which seems to me makes extremely 
improbably the hypothesis called for by that word "further”, 
Mr. Robb, which you: called to my attention, of the hydrogen 
bomb with the consequence of the early associations set 
forth in the letter. That is what I was speaking to. 
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ME. GRAY: 1 summary of your testimony might be 

that so far as you have any knowledge about anything and on 
the basis of your best judgment you consider that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s character, loyalty and associations are such that 
he should have access to restricted data. 

TEE WITNESS : Quite so, And I would give the 
specific items in which his judgment was such that if he had 
been influenced by pro-communist views, or pro-soviet 
views, he would act have taken those actions or decisions, 
and they were quite serious. In other words, this is not 
a general expression of belief based on casual conversations, 
but participating in a great mans, 1 would say, fairly 
powerful anti-Soviet actions, 

MR. GRAY: Do you have any questions, Dr. Evans? 

DR. EVANS: Yes, a few. 

Dr. Coaani, you understand the position this 
Board is in on this matter. 

TEE WITNESS : I beg your pardon. 

DR. EVANS: You understand our position. We 
didn’t seek this job. 

THE WITNESS: I can readily understand that. 

DR. EVANS: We are trying to do the best we can. 

THE WITNESS: Quite so. 

DR. EVANS : Perhaps this advice to us should be 
rewritten now and say something about the present. What do 
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you think about that? Do you think weshould go by this 
thing at all? 

'HIE WITNESS: I am really not here to advise you 
on what you shoulcldo. 1 pray that is beyond my competence. 

DR. EVANS : In regard to character, associations 
and loyalty. 

THE WITNESS : You are probably a lawyer — 

DR. WANS: That is what it says here. 

THE WITNESS: I should imagine lawyers would 
argue what present, past and so on, meant. Far be it for 
me to enter into that argument. 

DE. EVANS; 1 have nothing more. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. GARRISON: 

Q Just cm cjuestion, Dr. Conant. Supposing that 
you were told that early in 1943 during Ihe war time project 
on which Dr. Opperheimer served he had been approached by a 
friend — I think you have heard of the Chevalier incident? 

A It is ii the letter, 

Q That this friend had told him of Eltenton's 
channel for transacting information to Russians, that Dr. 
Oppenheimer rejected emphatically any suggestion that 
activity of this sort should be engaged in and spoke of it 
as treasonous; supposing that some months later, after a 
delay of some months, Dr. Oppenheimer volunteered the 



Q information about El. tent on to security officers but refused 
to disclose at their request and their urging the name of 
his friend who was the intermediary and indeed suggested that 
the intermediary might have been'some unnamed ether people; 
that later when ha, having persisted in this refusal to name 
this friend, knowing that the security officers were very 
anxious to ascertain v/ho it was, Gereral Groves; asked him 
to tell hiiE, that he declined to tell General Groves, that 
unless General Groves ordered it and General Groves said 
he didn^t want to order it, but to think it over and later 
Gneral Groves did tell him that he would order him unless he 
told him, and that Dr. Oppenheimer then revealed theuame of 
Chevalier; wouldthe judgment which you have expressed here 
about Dr. Oppenheimer*s loyalty, ;toout Ms charecter, be 
altered? 

A It seems to me if I followed this hypothetical — 

I assume it is hypothetical, the way you are stating it — 
incident, if I sum it up, in that case the question would 
have been thathe had been negligent in taking steps necessary 
to bring into prosecution somebody who had attempted to get 
information? Is that roughly what the charge vould have been? 

This is a farily complicated story you are telling 
me with a good many yeses, aads, and touts in it-. 

Q There was the element of delay in reporting it; 
there was the dealy of not frankly stating it and the 
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7 circumstances when ha did report it; there was the element of 
declining to name the friend alter he had been pressed to 
do so; tout there was the element finally of his revealing 
the name and also ofhis having initiated the whole business 
ofrevaaling 31tenton’s name. 

A Of course, any such thing like that would depend 
on the number of instances. You are assuming this is the 
one itstance. 

Q For the purpose of the question, yes, 

A I would suppose that the question that would toe 
presented then with that :1s, what were the motives at that 
time, and what did that show about his subsequent attitude 
in regard toward the Soviet Union? Did he do that at that 
time for reasons of trying to protect the Soviet Union Agent 
who was trying to get information and did that indicate that 
he would continue 1:o have an attitude from then on about 
various matters connected with atomic energy wbfch would be 
not in the interest of the United States? 

In view of all the things I mentioned, I would say 
that it din't change it for that reason. It scod by itself 
and had nothing else but conversation with the man. You 
have to take the summation of evidence as you see it. If I 
were merely testifying here that I had known Dr. Oppenheimer 
in talks over these years, and so on, and I though he was 
a loyal citizen, I don’t think my evidence would toe of ttoe 
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sort that I hope it is. By having participated with him 
in what I believe to have been effective actions against 
the Soviet Union. 

MR. ROBB: May I ask one more question? 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 
BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Dr. Conant, as a distinguished scientist and 
scholar — 

A I am not a distinguished scientist, but 1 am willing 
to be considered a scholar; thank you. 

Q As a scholar, you would agree, would you not, sir, 
tha any conclusion, that any opinion about a given problem, 
to be reliable, must be based on all the relevant facts and 
all the relevant evidence? 

A Surely. 

Q And any opinion or conclusion which is not based 

on all the relevant facts and all the relevant evidence might 
be fallible? 

A Yes, but as a scholar I know perfectly well there 
is no such thing as all the relevant; all the human beings can 
do is give their evidence and statement on what seem to tbem 
the relevant things at the time, 

Q Precisely. 

A Therefore, I don’t quite like the word "all” there, 

because that implies an omniscience. 
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Q All the available evidence. 

A All the available evidence. 

C With that amendment, you would answer yes to both 
my questions? 

A Yes. 

MR, ROBB: Thank you. 

MR, GRAY: May I pursue this hypothetical question 
of Mr. Garrison’s for a moment, Dr. Conant? You suggested 
what issue that hypothetical situation might raise, namely, 
that this might be an indication of an interest in protecting 
the Soviet Union, 1 am not sure these were your remarks. 

THE WITNESS: Or an act of the Soviet Union, if I got 
the quick summary of it correctly. 

MR. GRAY: Or it might be interpreted as simply 
a desire to protect a friend. 

THE WITNESS: T6s. I would say a mistaken idea that 
you had to protect a friend in those circumstances. 

MR. GRAY: If in this hypothetical situation as I 
think Mr. Garrison indicated, the security officer was 
pressing for this information, very important perhaps to the 
security officer who was charged with the security and 
who would not have any reason to believe that perhaps friend¬ 
ship was involved, the question again — and I am relating this 
to the paesent and to the Act — or I suppose a question is: 

In any situation involving a divided loyalty or a conflicting 
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loyalty, the protection of a friend, and to the obligation 
one owes to one's government, is there any question as to 
which should be — 

THE WITNESS: Not in ray mind. That is why as you 
recall, I said I wanted to answer that question in the 
context that this was one incident and not many. I think we 
all recognize in reviewing a long history of a person, people 
can make errors. If they are single, they are one thing; 
if they are multiplied, they are quite a different picture. 

DR. EVANS: Dr. Conant, if you bad been approached 
by someone for security information, wouldn't you have 
reported it just as quickly as you could? 

THE WITNESS: I think I would have, yes. I hope I 
would have; let us put it that way. 

DR. EVANS: That is all. 

MR. ROBB: May I ask one more question. 

MR. GRAY: Yes. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

C When you did report it, Doctor, you would have 
told the whole truth about it? 

A I hope so. 

Q I am sure you would. Thank you. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. GARRISON: 

C Dr. Conant, suppose that in the hypothetical 
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question Dr. Oppenheimer had sincerely believed that his 
friend was incapable of lending himself to activity of this 
character, and that loyalty to his government was not in fact 
involved, so that the fault was one of asserting his own 
judgment and deciding for himself whether the interests of 
the country were involved, rather than following the assurance 
of the security agent that it was, would you feel that the 
culpability or the fault was of a different order that 
protecting a friend about whose loyalty he was in doubt? 

A I take it that even this hypothetical question I am 

not asked to pass a moral judgment on. I would be concerned 
with what does that action indicate in regard to a question 
which I take it is here, which is the security risk of the 
man in question. It seems to me that is what you have to 
put it in context with. I am not going into the fine 
moral things as to whether people do things this way or that 
way. Conflicting loyalties were involved. You asked me 
thequestion how I would have resolved myself, I am quite 
frank to say I would have resolved these the way I answered. 

If the question is having somebody else resolve them, what 
does that show in view of a total record in regard to a 
security question, 

MR. GRAY: Thank you very much. 

THE WITNESS: Thank you. I appreciate you for 
allowing me to come in at this moment, because I an on a tight 
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schedule, as you say. 


(Witness excused.) 

MR. GRAY: Let us proceed with Dr, Fermi, if he is 


here. 

•Dr, Fermi, do you wish to testify under oath? 

DR. FERMI: I would be glad to. 

MR. GRAY: The other witnesses have. You are not 
required. May I have your full name? 

DR. FERMI: Enrico Fermi. 

*MR, GRAY: Would you be good enough to stand and 
raise your right hand? 

Enrico Fermi, do you swear that the testimony you 
are to give the Board shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

DR. FERMI; I do. 


Whereupon, 


ENRICO FERMI 


was called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn, 
was examined and testified as follows: 

DR. GRAY: Would you be seated, please, sir. 

I must point out to you the existence of the perjury 
statutes. I assume you are familiar generally with those? 

THE WITNESS: More or less, yes. 

MR. GRAY: I should be glad to disclose the 


penalties if you wish. 
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THE WITNESS: I will try not to be involved with them 
MR. GRAY: May I ask if in the course of your 
discussion here it becomes necessary for you to disclose 
restricted data, will you advise me before the disclosure, 
because there are certain steps we would find it necessary 
to take in that event. 

Alsol say to each witness that we consider that 
these proceedings are a confidential natter between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its officials, and Dr. Oppenheitner 
his witnesses and representatives. The Commission will take 
no initiative in release to the press anything about these 
proceedings and the testimony, and we express the hope each 
witness will take the same view of the situation. Mr. 

Garrison. 

MR, MARKS: Mr. Chairman, in the interest of 
getting back to the interrupted witness as quickly as 
possible, I will ask just a very few questions of Dr. Fermi. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. MARKS: 

Q Dr. Fermi, would you be good enough to identify 
yourself for the record? 

A My name is Enrico Fermi. I am at present professor 
of physics at the University of Chicago. 

Q Were you a member of the General Advisory Committee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission? 
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A I was a member of the General Advisory Committee 
for a period of a little bit short of four years, until 
December of 1950* 

Q You participated then in the deliberations of that 
committee concerning the advice to the Commission on the 
thermonuclear program in the fail of 1949? 

A I did, 

Q Would you tell the Board briefly what you can in 

an unclassified way about those deliberations, the positions 
taken, the reasons for them? 

A Yes. I shoild perhaps mention the matter 

goes back to about five years, and my recollection is partly 
vivid, partly a little bit uncertain, but I think I remember 
the essentials, which are about this way; That the committee 
was confronted with forming an opinion whether it was the 
right time to start an all out program for developing the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Q This would have been the meeting of October 29, 1949? 

A That I understand is the date, although I don't 

remember it onmy own. So we were confronted with this 
decision. I can'testify naturally to my feelings in this 
matter better than I can to those of other people. As far 
as I could see the situation, I had the concern that the 
pressure for this development was extremely inordinate, or at 
least so it seemed to me. I was concerned that it might weaken 
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the development of conventional atomic weapons which was 
then picking up and essentially set it back for what seemed 
to me at the time a not quite decided advantage on the other 
side. Forthut reason, and 1 believe that these views must 
have been shared more or less by everybody in our group, 
because a decision that it was not the right time to go in an 
absolutely overriding way in that direction was, as far as I 
remember, unanimous. 

There was a subsequent point on which some 
difference of opinion arose, and I found myself in this 
connection in the minority together with Rabi. Again 1 have 
no absolutely clear recollection. I have no doubt that the 
Board has available the records of those meetings presumably 
where things are spelled out in full detail. My recollection 
is that this divergence of opinion was on whether to 
essentially declare or establish the policy not to go 
ahead with the program or whether some circumstances could 
make us go ahead. 

My opinion at that time was that one should try to 
outlaw the thing before it was born. 1 sofct of had the view 
at that time that perhaps it would be easier to outlay by 
some kind of international agreement Something that did not 
exist. My opinion was that one should try to do that, and 
failing that, one should with considerable regret go ahead. 

Q Do you remember. Dr. Fermi, whether or not there 
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was opportunity at those meetings late in October 1949 
with the freest and fullest discussion among you — 
consistent with the rather brief time, few days? 

A Yes, I Ihink so. I think everybody had a right 
to his own opinion and to defend his own opinion. 

Q Was there a great deal of discussion and debate? 

A No doubt there was. 1 think we had some trouble 

and some soul searching, ail of us. 

Q There has been introduced in the record here a 
letter which was written by Dr. Seaborg, around the middle 
of October 1949 to Dr. Oppenheimer which dealt with the 
subject of the thermonuclear problem among other things,. 

The letter has been variously interpreted as to what it means. 
Do you have any recollection at all of that letter? 

A No, not from that time. In fact, as far as I am 
aware, the first time I learned it from you was this afternoon 

Q Seaborg was absent from that meeting? 

A Seaborg was absent, yes. 

Q Shortly after this meeting in October 1949, am I 
right that there was another meeting of the GAC? 

A Yes . 

Q Within a month or so? 

A I don't remember, but within a relatively short time 

Q And was Seaborg present at that next meeting? 

A I think so, yes. In fact, I remember, or I have an 
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impression or he gave me the impression to be somewhat 
happy not to have been confronted with the difficulties of 
contributing to what was a difficult decision. That was the 
impression that he gave me at least. 

Q Shortly after this time — that would have been 
the end of 1949 — it was not long after that you left GAC? 

A In the following summer. I suppose the last meeting 
must have been in the late spring. 

Q Do you have any memory of actions which the GAC 
took in that rather brief interval? 

A My general impression is that we allhad the concern 
that the conventional weapons program should not be weakened 
and we tried to see that the various provisions that were 
taken for furthering the hydrogen program would not be of 
such a nature of interfering seriously with the conventional 
weapons program. Actually I believe that this could be done 
and I am not aware that there has been such a weakening. 

Q Do you have any impression that these actions that 
you took had the effect of interfering with the program for 
the thermonuclear development? 

A No. 

Q Going back to the earlier period when you were a 
member of the GAC, prior to the meeting on the thermonuclear 
device, would you describe fery briefly the position that 
Dr. Oppenheimer took with respect to the development. 
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perfection and refinement of atomic weapons? 

A Yes, I think I can say very definitely that I 
always saw him push for all the measures that oould improve 
our positions in conventional atomic weapons, and this 
includes seeing to it that exploration of ores would go ahead 
vigorously, that production of primarily materials wouldbe 
expanded, that all the various gadgets that go into this 
weapon would be streamlined as much as possible, that 
varieties of weapons that could conceivably improve our 
military position would be investigated and developed. I don’t 
in fact in this respect remember any instance in which I 
disagreed on essential points. We always found ourselves 
very much together pushing in that direction together with 
the help of our colleagues* But perhaps Oppenheimer first 
and I in somewhat second line knew perhaps more about the 
technical details of weapons than most other people of the 
Board knew, so that this task naturally fell more precisely in 
our province. 

Q Would you say that these measures with respect to 
which you and Oppenheimer had a primary concern and role have 
had any significant effect on the military power of the United 
States? 

A I would think sot. 

Q ^ould you amplify that at all? 

A It is very hard to know what would have happened 
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if something had not happened,. Still I feel that this 
actbn certainly has oontributSd, I think, in focusing the 
attention of the Commission on the importance of certain 
actions, in breaking certain bottlenecks that were retarding 
or limiting the production. Advice I don't suppose is 
comparable to action in importance, but as far as advice is 
of importance, I think it was in that direction definitely, 

4 One final question. In his role as Chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee and conducting the meetings and the 
affairs of that committee, what opportunity did Dr, Oppenheimer 
afford to the other members of the committee to express 
fully their views and to exert their influence? 

A I think perfect opportunity. Of course, he is a 
person who knows a great deal about these things and knows 
how to express what he knows with extreme efficacy, so naturally 
many questions just because of this preeminence and not 
because so much of his sitting in the Chair, he would naturally 
take a leading role. But certainly everybody had a perfect 
freedom to act with his own mind and according to his 
conscience on any issue, 

MR. MARKS; That is all, Mr, Robb, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q Doctor, how long were you on the GeneralAdvisory 


C ommittee? 
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A About four years, 

Q Did you write the reports of the committee? 

A Did I do what? 

Q Did you write any of the committee's reports? 

A No, I don't remember that I did* 

Q Who did? 

A Mostly the Chairma n, and he was helped by the 

secretary of the committee, who was at that time Dr. Manley. 

Q Dr. Oppenheimer and Dr. Manley were the ones who 
took care of that? 

A I think in most cases, as far as I know, the 
reports were written by them. 

Q And the report of the October 29, 1949 meeting, 
did Dr, Oppenheimer write that? 

A Yes, 1 presume so. I imagine probably Rabi and 
I jointly wrote — 

Q You wrote a separate report? 

A — wrote our brief minority opinion on a very 
partial issue of that meeting. 

Q When I said separate report, you wrote a minority 
opinion. 

A Yes, something of that kind. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MR. GRAY: Dr. Fermi, Dr. Conant has appeared before 
this Board in the proceeding, and he was, I believe, at the 
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same time a member of the General Advisory Committee. 

THE WITNESS: That is correct. 

MR. GRAY: He testified that being primarily a 
scholar and secondarily a scientist, he relied upon you for 
technical advice in these matters. 

Can you recall, did he talk with you prior to 
that October 29th meeting about the subject matter which was 
to be taken up at the meeting? Did he come to you or seek 
your views on this principal issue which was to be before 
that meeting? 

THE WITNESS: I don’t remember that he did. My 
recollection would be that we came into the meeting and some 
sort of general discussion started right away in the open 
meeting. That is my impression. At least I don't remember 
of any private conversations. 

MR. GRAY: You don’t recall any conversation? 

THE WITNESS: No. 

MR. GRAY: Would you guess now on the basis of 
recollection that most of the people who came to that meeting 
had their minds pretty well made up about this issue, or do 
you think that they arrived at the conclusions which were 
reflected in the various reports they signed as a result of 
the meeting? 

THE WITNESS : I would not know. I had and I imagine 
that many other people had sort of grave doubts,. It was .a 
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difficult decision. Even now with the benefit of five years 
of hindsight, I still have doubts as to what really would 
have been wise. So I remember that I had in my own mind 
definite doubts, and I presume my ideas and I imagine those 
of other people, too, must have gradually been crystalizing 
as the discussion went on. However, I have no way of 
judging. 

MR. GRAY: I know it is difficult to answer that 
question. The fact is that in this particular case, Dt; 

Conant did not take your advice. 

THE WITNESS: I don’t remember that we had any 
particular discussbn outside the meeting. 

MR. GRAY: He didn't take the same position you 
did in this meeting. 

THE WITNESS: In that particular we were on 
different sides, that is correct. 

MR. GRAY; I would like to have asked Dr. Conant 
this question. This is not being discussed in his absence, 

MR. GARRISON: May I ask a question for clarification 
relating to the Chairman's question? It is my recollection 
that Dr. Conant said he looked to you for guidance on matters 
of nuclear physics, and for your judgment in those matters, 
that is, primarily to you. When you say you took different 
sides in this meeting:, I want to make quite clear whether you 
mean with respect to what ought to be done internationally and 
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so forth, by the country on the one hand, and what the technical 
situation was on the other. 

THE WITNESS: I see. I don’t remember of any 
essential disagreement on the technical situations. I suppose 
I think we expressed our opinion in terms, if I remember 
correctly, of a somewhat better than even pDobability. I think 
it was a fair opinion at that time. I don’t think one could 
have said or could have guessed better than in those terms. 

In other words, it was not a foregone conclusion by any means, 
and we knew and we said that it was nolt a foregone conclusion. 

On the other hand, it was to be expected that perhaps 
just with development and with some amount of technical luck 
the thing might be pushed through. That was about the 
situation at the time; that,as far as I can recollect, 
we all agreed was the situation. 1 don’t believe there 
was any difference of opinion on this line. 

DR, EVANS: For the benefit of the record, for 
some people that may not know you as well as I have known 
you, would you state where you were educated? 

THE WITNESS: Where Iwas educated? 

DR. EVANS: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: I was educated in the University of 
Pisa in Italy. 

DR, EVANS: And you taught over there? 

THE WITNESS : I taught not in Pisa.; I taught first 
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in Florence, and then in Rome for many years, until I came 

to this country, and I taught in this country for two 

years in 1939 — for more than two years, four years or 

so at Columbia University* since 1939, and then after the 

war interlude, I have been teaching at the University of Chicago. 

DR. EVANS: You were at Columbia University when 
the first knowledge came out about the fission of uranium. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, that is right. 

DR. EVANS: Do you believe. Dr. Fermi, that 
scientific men should be sort of circumscribed in regard to 
scientific information that they may discover? 

"THE WITNESS: I am sorry, I am not sure I got the 

question. 

DR. EVANS: Do you believe in circumscribing 
the scientific men in regard to scientific information that 
they discover, that is, not permitting them to publish it? 

THE WITNESS: I see. The matter was this. In 
ordinary times, I would say that scientific discoveries should 
be made public. At that particular time with the war 
impending and critical political situations and so on, I 
joined with a group of others, the leader of the group or 
the mot active member of that group was Leo Szilard, in a 
voluntary censorship to keep certain results that could 
lead in the direction of the atomic bomb, 

DR. EVANS: Do you believe it is actually possible 
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to conceal this kind of information? 

THE WITNESS: Well, for a very limited time, yes. 
Forever, no. 

DR. EVANS: That is, you could have guessed a lot 
of this stuff if you had been over in Rome? 

THE WITNESS: I think I might possibly have guessed 
some things, at least. 

DR. EVANS: That is all. 

MR, GRAY: Thank you very much. Dr. Fermi. 

(Witness excused.) 

MR, GRAY: We will recess for a few minutes, 

(Brief recess.) 

MR. GRAY: Will you proceed, Mr. Silverman. 


Whereupon, 


DAYID E. LILIENTHAL 


a witness having been previously duly sworn, resumed the 
stand and testified further as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed.) 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q Mr, Lilienthal, would you care to describe briefly 
what situation you found in general in the atomic energy 
establishment when you became Chairman in 1946? 

A Perhaps some chronology will help. The war was 
concluded in early August of 1945, and at that time the Congress 
began considering what should be done with the atomic energy 
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enterprise. It was a big concern without any guidance 
given it by legislation or otherwise until over a year later, 
when the McMahon Act was passed. So that in that period, there 
was the period of the Manhattan District acting in a sense 
as a caretaker and the uncertainty resulted in things that 
we found when we came into the enterprise. 

When I first saw it was when the Board of 
Consultants visited the projects in February of 1946. 
Deterioration had set in as one might expect. Scientists had 
left the project in large numbers. Contractors had declined 
to go forward, such as duPont. duPont turned in its contract 
at Hanford. There was great uncertainty. Morale was badly 
shot. At Los Alamos we found the most serious situation 
because although some very able men remained, the top manage¬ 
ment of that project had left for the universities. We found 
a great many health hazards and fire hazards that were 
very damaging to morale. 

The most shocking thing we found was that we had 
rather assumed we gathered the military had, that we had a 
rather accumulation of atomic bombs in storage. We sent Dr. 
Bacher to examine into this, and we found that this was not 
true, and that we were tfirtually without any atomic bombs. 
Moreover, the methods that we had for building up the 
stockpile were handicraft methods, rather than the kind you 
find in an industrial operation. 
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The files of that time will, of course, footnote 
this, and I will not take the Board's time than to do more 
than identify some of the things we found. It was not a 
very comfortable thing to find. 

From a management point of view, it was extremely 
difficult because the Army had insisted that their officers 
should move back into their military posts. This meant we 
had to try to find people to take their place. There was no 
inventory of the properties. There was no accounting. This 
whole thing had been done so hastily that it had not been 
possible to do that. These things made it very difficult 
for the men who were operating to make head or tail of what 
they were doing. The net effect of that was a very depressed 
state of mind. 

As I say, this can be annotated at some length. 

This is what we found at the time we began the enterprise in 
January 1946. 

Q Did you consider one of your first ta&s and the 
most important task was the rehabilitation of the atomic 
energy program? 

A Yes, that was our duty. Beginning with pcsonnel 
and trying to get people back who had left and get additional 
people in, both management and technical. 

Q Was the GAC helpful on that? 

A Yes, they were. By reason of the fact that the GAC 
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included men of real distinction tn the scientific world 
and that the Chairman of the GAC had been the former head of 
the Los Alamos project, they spent a good deal of time as 
individuals and as a group trying to induce people to return 
to Los Alamos or other undertakings in the Commission. We 
did make use of them in that way. 

Q What was the function of the GAC, as you understood 
it to be? 

<A The law defines it as an advisory body on technical 
and scientific matters. That was the role that by and large 
was followed. It was independent of the Commission, set up 
as a statutory advisory body as distinguished from perhaps 
the score of advisory bodies that we set up by administrative 
action. It had its own secretariat. The secretariat acted 
between meetings. 

The dealings with the Commssion were rather 
formalized. But by and large the roles were of two kinds. 
One, to review technical and scientific matters,and second, 
to initiate scientific and technical matters. 

Q Did you feel that the GAC under Dr. Oppenheimer 9 s 
chairmanship performed that function during your incumbency 
in office? 

A Yes, I thought as an advisory group it worked very 
well, I don’t mean to say that we always agreed witi the 
advice and this of course we didn't.. The GAC was very 
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diligent in meeting freqqently and in documenting their 
recommendations and in keeping contact with the division 
heads and operating people in the Commission between their 
meetings. 

Q Do you care to state the role and attitude of the GAC 
with respect to some of the problems that faced you during 
your incumbency? 

MR. ROBB: Could I have that question read back? 

(Question read by the reporter.) 

THE WITNESS: One can only select a few exaiples 
to respond to that. 

In the weapons field they were most active. This 
was because the weapons problems were the primary problems 
of the Commission in part and partly because these men had 
special qualifications in that direction. They either 
initiated or reviewed such things as efforts to revise the 
design of weapons in order bo get more weapons for the same 
amount of materials, to increase the destructive power of 
weapons, to boost their destructive power, to improve their 
combat effectiveness in the directiln of lightness and 
field manageability, ratters of that kind. 

I think the Board will find problems of this kind 
treated in some detail all the way through the GAC letters 
to us, and reports to us and our request to them and the 
operations between the secretariat and Division of Military 
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Applications of the Commission, the Military Liaison 
Committee and others. 

These are examples of the sort of thing they did. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

C We have gone into that in the record with other 
witnesses. 

I want to turn now to the situation as it existed 
after the Soviet atomic explosion, I think, of September 23, 
1949. Wouldyou tell us very briefly what our defense 
posture was as far as you can in unclassified terms with 
respect to the ASC's function and responsibility? 

A I will try to summarize this. The details of course 
are available to th© Board. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, may I interpose just so 
the record may be clear. I am not making any objection,of 
course. May I ask if the witness is about to read a statement? 

THE WITNESS: No. I have some notes that would 
hasten the presentation. 

MR. ROBB: That is entirely all right. I just 
wanted the record to reflect if you were reading a statement. 

THE WITNESS: I am ntt reading a statement, but 
from notes. 

MR. ROBB: Which I assume you made. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, notes in my handwriting. 

The situation on September 23 , which I believe is 


the date which President Truman announced the atomic 
explosion in Russia,, as far as the AEC’s program for weapons 
was concerned wass something like this: 

A program for the expansion of weapon production 
had been under study by the Military Establishment and the.AEC 
over a period of months, probably beginning in February, and 
continuing through October IB, when President Truman formally 
approved this expansion program. This was encouraged by the 
GAC and it was certainly a program that included additions 
to Oak Ridge and elsewhere, additions to Los Alamos and so on. 

As to the improvement of weapons, here too there 
was a program which had been recommended by our Division of 
Military Application, had been approved and amended in son© 
ways by the General Advisory Committee, by Los Alamos 
Laboratory, and it had a number of parts. These are rathor 
important. These are found in these records, but 1 think it 
might serve to spell it out a little in lay terms. 

1 have consulted with Mr. Becker ley privately about 
classification problems, and he assures me that the way I 
will put it will not involve any classification problem,, 

MR. ROBB; If it does, Mr. Chairman, I assume Mr. 
Becker ley will raise his hand or something? 

TEE WITNESS; Yes. I have rehearsed this with him. 

MR. ROBB; I have no doubt that you will be all 


right 




THE WITNESS: I.want to be vary careful about it, 
and that is why I have asked him in advance. 

This weapons improvement program which was in 
effect — that is, the programhad been approved or was 
actually in operation at, Los Ala®os and Sandia — was of 
several parts. Among these parts wire a program for an 
iacreage in $e numbers of atomic weapons through new design, 
an increase in the numbers of weapons' through greater 
material production,.an Increase in the numbers of weapons 
through programs relating to raw materials, a program for 
increasing the destructive power off the weapons over those 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki bp a substantial factor, an 
improvement in the combat usefulness of the weapons by 
re-engineering these weapons,, 

• This led to the establishment of the Sandia 

operation and my soliciting the aid of the Bell Laboratories 
and th€i Western Electric on behalf of the Commission and 
the President totake over that operation in order that v/e 
might have weapons that had field usefulness, as distinguished 
from we a [sons that It almost took a Ph„ D e in physics to 
handle, instead of a sergeant, 

This is an important story and I only refer to it. 

The details, 1 am sure, are in the file, 

An improvement in problems associated with delivery..,. 
This concerns size a-nd weight and other matters of that kind of 




great importance. And finally, plans for greatly stepped 
up power of weapons by a very large factor, by eertaia 
innovations of design that had been worked on for sc me time, 
but were at the point where a program for building suca 
weapons was just around the corner. 

The product of this stepped' up program for this 
greatly heightened destructive power of weapons would 
produce a weapon which was so much larger than the original 
weapons that we were advised that one such bomb would take 
out almost any target in the world, and two would take cut 
any target, 

t have consulted with Mr. Becker ley and I ache 
this statement after that consultation with him, that 
President Eisenhower in his United Nations speech on Doc ©moo.*. 

8 spoke of an attainment of a fission bomb — an A bomb type — 
of 25 times the power cf the original bombs with an energy 
release of the order of 500,000 tons of TNT equiva lent- 
Whether that bomb is the bomb that was recommended by the GAC 
ind the Division of Military Applications, and was part of 
the program at the time of the Russian A bomb, I don’t knew. 

I state the 33 facts, and '.i a tv assuming that this must be the 
fission bomb that was planned at that time. 

That v»as the progs-am roughly that we had at ta© time 
of September 23, I ought also to say that to the best of 
my knowledge the Commission had not received * nor had any of 
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the course of these hearings to a letter signed by Mr, Pike 
as Acting Chairtaan of the AEG to the GAC, giving them their 
instructions. Were those the only instructions that the 
Commission sent or gave to the GAC with respect to this 
meeting? 

A My recollection is that prior to Mr, Pitee’s 
letter I wrote a letter, a rather brief letter, setting 
out or asking them to assemble for consultation on the 
consequences as far asthe Commission’s duties were 
concerned on this Russian A bomb. When the GAC did meet 
on October 29, the Commissioners or some of us met with them 
initially, and I suppose to them orally indicating — not 
attempting to limit their considerations to technical matters 
alone, although it was assumed that technical matters would 
be the basis for other recommendations. There are two 
letters, therefore. One letter by Mr. Pike is more in the 
nature of the usual letter we sent prior to every meeting in 
which certain specific things are asked. The letter that I 
wrote is of more general character. 

Q Did you also speak to Dr. Qppenheimer orally or 
don't you recall? 

A I think I called him by phone to ask him to sound 
out the Committee members, what was the earliest date when 
all the members could bepresent. This, I think, was about 


the 8th or 9th of October. 
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Q Have you recently seen that letter you wrote 
Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A Yes, I saw it yesterday. 

MR. SILVERMAN; Does the Board have that? 

MR. GRAY: I don't think I have seen that letter. 

MR. ROLANDER: What is the date of that, do you know? 

THE WITNESS; No, but it would perhaps bo the 15th 
of October, or something like that. I did see it yesterday 
in the big fils. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN; 

Q Proceed, 

MR. ROBB: If you wait just a moment, perhaps we 
can get that letter. I don't know. 

THE WITNESS: It is a fairly short letter. 

MR. ROBB; This seems to be it. October ll„ I am 
told by Mr. BeckaTsy you can read that into the record if 
you want to. 

BY MR, SILVERMAN: 

Q Would you do so, please? 

A This is dated October 'll. 

MR. ROBB:- 1949. 

TEE WITNESS ; 1949. 

"Dear Robert: 

"We quite understand the General Advisory Committee’s 
wish at its last meeting to postpone makang any specific 
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recommendations to the Commission, but rather to express 
its readiness to be called upon whenever it might appear that 
it could help. We are very appreciative of that offer and we 
want and need to avail ourselves of your counsel and 
guidance. 

"The Commission is, of course, asking itself afresh 
in the light of Operation Vermont if the present, and presently 
planned, program constitutes doing everything that it is 
reasonably possible for us to do for the common defense and 
security, 

"This is, I realize, a very large question, but it is 
the essential measure of the Commission’s responsibility and 
the question to which we are trying to make certain there 
is a clear and affirmative answer. To that answer the 
Committee has important contributions to make, and we would 
welcome your advice and assistance on as broad a basis as 
possible. Oo you think it would be possible to assemble the 
Committee in the very near future to meet with the Commission?" 

MR. ROBB: Mr, Pike’s letter was subsequent, 
but I am told by Dr. Becker ley that involves classified 
material, Mr. Lilienthal. 

TIE WITNESS: Then there appears to be a memorandum 
from my secretary indicating that Dr. Oppenheimer had 
phoned concerning this letter and suggesting dates. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Pike’s letter was October 21, 1949. 
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THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MR. ROLANDER: Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
Operation Vermont refers to Joe I, which was the first Russian 
explosion, for the clarity of the record. 

MR. GRAY: I hope it clears the record, 

MR. ROBB: Do you want Dr. Oppenheimer*s answer 
to that letter in the record? 

MR. SILVERMAN: I haven’t seen it. Do you think it 
bears on it, Mr. Robb? 

MR, ROBB: It might. 

MR. SILVERMAN; Let us have it in the record if 
there is any question about it. 

MR. ROBB: I will show it to Dr. Becker ley. 

MR. GRSY: While they are looking at the record, 
whyvas the Pike letter written as Acting Chairman? This is a 
thing I am just curious about 

THE WITNESS: I think I was probably away at the 
time the letter was prepared. It perhaps was before each 
of these GAC meetings,our staff and the GAC secretariat would 
get together and prepare a kind of agenda in the form of a 
letter, questions that either they wanted to raise with us 
or either that we wanted to raise to them. We sent this 
kind of staff letter and the Commissioners signed it. If 1 
were there, I would have signed it. 


MR. GRAY: I see 
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MR. ROBB; Dr - Becker ley says it is all right. 

THE WITNESS: This is October 14, 1949, 

"Dear Mr, Lilienthal: 

’’Thank you for your good letter of October ilth. 

I can well understand the desire of the Commission to have us 
consider the overall program at this time. We shall do our 
best to do so. 

”It has proven possible to call the meeting on the 
29th and 30th of October; that is the first day on which both 
President Conant, who is quite busy, and Professor Fermi, who 
is in Rome, can possibly attend. It is not possible to 
schedule a meeting date on which Dr. Seaborg can be with us 
since he has long planned a trip to Sweden. I have, however, 
made arrangements to obtain from him in writtag, and, if 
necessary, by consultation his views on the subject of the 
meeting. With the exception of Dr. Seaborg, I expect that ail 
members of the advisory committee will be able to come. Some 
of us will plan to be in Washington on the 28th for 
preliminary consultation. 1 think itt best, however, that 
the formal meeting not be called until the morning of the 29th„ 
I regret that this is a weekend; that seems to be inherent in 
the makeup of the GAC, 

"May I suggest that if there are any materials that 
if would be wise for us to examine before meeting with the 
Commission on Saturday morning you arrange to have them 
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transmitted as early as possible; but in any event in time 
to permit study before we actually come together. The 
secretary of the committee, Dr. Manley, will be in Washington 
next week, and will, I am sure, be glad to consult with the 
staff of the Commission on the preparations for the forthcoming 
meeting. 

"With every warm good wish, Robert Oppenheimer. 

"Copy to Dr. John Manley." 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q Will you tellus what happened thereafter? 

A A here was one other thing. It is known to the 
Board, but I want to make that in my remarks I take full 
cognizance of it, that the occasion for the precise occasion 
for considering the H bomb either as a part ofthe program or 
a supplement to the existing program was a memorandum from 
our fellow Commissioner, Mr. Strauss, dated about October 5 
or 6, whihh is in the record. All of these documents added 
together represented the frame of the Commission's thinking 
at the time of the meeting on October 29th and 30th. 

Q Now, what happened at that meeting, as far as you 
can recall, or whatever impressed you about it. 

A Some of the Commissioners,perhaps all, but 
certainly I attended the opening meeting or part ofthe 
opening meeting of the GAC. It was their meeting. Their 
practice was to ask us in as observers or to ask us questions. 
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If we wanted to meet with them as our meeting, we would 
ask them to come to the Comraissim’s room. In this way it 
preserved the identity of the meeting being as either a GAC 
meeting cr A EC meeting. This was a GAC meeting. 

I opened the conference by repeating as well as I 
can recalithe substance of the paragraph in the letter that 
has Voeen read into the record indicating that we wanted 
their advice on whether onr program as it had been approved, 
the present program, the program in planning to which I 
regerrnd, met the requirements of our duty, and if not, how 
it should be supplemented and in particular should it be 
supplemented by an all out program on the H bomb as proposed 
by Commissioner Strauss. 

The GAC’s report is in your record. Tho points 
that most impressed me were two. One,the technical 
considerstionv. that were discussed in the time while I was 
in their meeting which did not by any means include the whole 
meeting. Mo4 of their meeting was in executive session, but 
there were considerations of diversions of materials to 
another program, the H bomb program, which was problematical, 
discussion of whether such a weapon as the hydrogen, 
deuterium, tritium, et cetera, weapon that was under then 
consideration would improve our retaliatory strength 
sufficiently to justify the risks involved in diversion of 
materials and other related points. 
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There was discussion of whether a weapon larger 
than the 500,000 tons fission weapon that was in the works, 
half a million tons of TNT equivalent, whether a weapon 
larger than that didn’t go beyond the point of diminishing 
returns in terms of the destruction it would effect. 

There was a consideration of whether our program 
then was not the best way to use the materials and tho manpower 
that we had. These technical considerations impressed me 
very much. 

The second point that impressed me a good deal 
was one I had thought about myself and others, of course, 
and that was a consensus among a number of GAC members 
that launching on a weapon larger than the stepped up 
weapon would not give us a false impression of security 
and illusion of security that ye had gained a decisive or 
absolute weapon, an illusion of security which a number of 
the GAC members attributed to our possession of the A bomb, 
an over-valuation of the security that could be secured from 
large bombs alone as distinguished from a balance military 
establishment. 

In any case the GAC 5 s views and the ABC's views 
were sfomitted to the President in writing on November 9. 

They are of course in this record, 

BY MR, SILVERMAN: 

Q They may be in the files and not in this record. 
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A Yes,, they are in the files. In this report we 
tried to make the President’s job as easy as possible by 
agreeing on as many things as we could about the facts. This 
was largely a staff paper prepared which we approved. There 
is agreement in this report which you will find that went to 
the Presided: on a number of things — 

UR. ROBB: This is the repot that went to the 
President from the Commission? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MR. ROBB: Not the GAC report. 

THE WITNESS; No. The GAC report was included 
in it. The Commission’s report began with an agreement, 

"Mr. President, we are in agreement completely on a number 
of the basic facts about this situation.” 

MR. ROBB: Excuse me for interrupting. 

THE WITNESS: I am sure this is a document if it 
is relevant is not so long that the Board may read it. It is 
a classified report, of course. 

Then we recognize, that is, the AEC, that this is 
not a question which the AEC could decide. This is a question 
for the President. But we do indicate what our views are. 

Mr. Strass indicated, as indicated earlier, for an ail out 
program. Three of us. Commissioners Pike, Smyth and myself, 
said in one sentence we are not for this program — we are 
not at this time, I think are the words that are used — and 
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Mr, Dean had a position which I think might be described as 
not quite at this time. 

There was a preliminary thing that ought to be gone 
through. This is spelled out in his own words in the 
repor$, and I wont take the time to review it if you wish 
me to. 

Just as an individual, if I may say so, 1 don't 
conceive that the question to which I am to address myself 
is the wisdom or unwisdom of either of these courses. At 
that time this represented the best judgment that each of us 
could summon to this question prior to the consultations 
which took after this at which time I had another chance to 
look at the problem in the light of the State and Defense 
Department views. 

BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q I think it might be of some interest to know to 
what extent the Commissioners and the Commission were relying 
on the GAC report. Also I am going to ask you about the 
National Security Council, or perhaps you will come to that 
in your testimony directly, to what extent that relied on the 
GAC report. 

A In this case I can only speak for myself. The other 
Commissioners either have or will indicate the extent to 
which they relied on the GAC. It was my view that 
technical considerations advanced by the GAC In the first 
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part of the report which deals with technical matters was 
very persuasive. I recognized I was a layman but these 
were men of great competence, and the things that they said were 
most persuasive to me. They included in their report 
statements about matters that were not technical but which 
they asserted were related to technical considerations, 
strongly planted, or expressions of that kind. 

Some of these impressed me, one of them particularly, 
that there was a point of diminishing returns, that to 
announce publicly as apparently it was necessary, the 
building of a weapon of almost unlimited size would be in 
conflict — would put us in the eyes of our friends and 
potential friends in an unfavorable light withofct compensating 
advantages to us, and similar considerations of that kind. 

Some of the members expressed themselves in various 
ways and which seemed to me to have some validity. In my 
first report of views to the President I laid considerable 
stress on that. Also on the concern I had then which was 
increased agreat deal after I served on the committee with 
the State Department and Defense Department to which we were 
relying almost entirely upon atomic weapns, upon large 
weapons. 

That brings me then to the final stage in my own 
participation in this. 

On November 19, that is ten days after this report 
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of the A EC and the views of its individual Commissioners, 
the GAC report, and the views of it s members, went to the 
President, the President created a Subcommittee of the 
National Security Council to advise him further on this 
matter. That committee consisted of the Secretary of State, 

Mr. Acheson, the Secretary of Defense, Mr, Johnson, and myself, 
I would say that I had resigned and my resignation had been 
approved by the President early in November to be effective, 

I think, thefirst of December, but he asked me to stay on until 
this particular chore was finished. 

May I interrupt to say that the report of November 9 
and the record will show or the file will show did not contain 
as of that date 1 think the views of Mr, Smyth and Mr. Strauss, 
except as to their conclusions. They sent their memoranda 
a few days later or some time later, in any case, I consider 
that the November 9th report supplemented by these 
subsequently filed statenmts as the views of the AEC. 

Returning then to the National Security Council 
subcommittee, this subcommittee was set up by a letter from 
the President to the members of the subcommittee, which is 
in the file, that I examined yesterday, and therefore is 
available to the members of the Board. It sets up the 
considerations the President wanted weighed. It began a 
series of staff studies and consultations, recognizing that 
the is&ue was not really an AEC issue but a broad issue,, as 
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broad as the powers and the functions of the Chief 
Magistrate himself. 

We had meetings of this kind, 1 met along with 
Commissioner Smyth, whom I asked to accompany me, because 
he was a scientist, and a technical man, as well as a member 
of the Commission, and we met with General Bradley and others 
of the Military Establishment. I should say that what 
impressed me most in this consultation was later set out in 
the argument I sought to make to the National Security 
Council, and that was that General Bradley stated rather 
flatly that they had no reserve except the A bomb in the event 
of aggression against us any place in the world. Later 
General Bradley stated this publicly in a speech in Chicago 
in November before the Executives Club, I believe. It was a 
harrowing experience to me to be told this, and it made 
a great impression on me in this respect. Right or wrong, 
this was the reaction I had. We had, it seemed to me, 
falsely relied upon the security of simply a stockpile of 
A bombs, that we had impoverished our military establishment 
— this was the period of an economy drive — we were closing 
military establishments. Instead of drafting boys, we were 
reversing the process. We were bringing out national 
budget away down. This seemed to oe really quite harassing 
in the light of the fact that trouble might break out anywhere 
and as indeed it did break out in June in Korea at which 
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time, of course, onr reliance on the atomic bomb was 
certainly not a sufficient one. 

From that time on a consideration was immediately 
given to a broadening of our military establishment, instead 
of felying entirely on weapons of this kind, and we moved in 
the other direction. 

X mention this because I would like if it meets 
with the approval of the Board, if they were to read — not 
that they won’t have enough to read — but there is in the file 
a memorandum of expression of my views to the National 
Security Council on this point. It is not the wisest expression 
in the world, but it is certainly a reflection of the effect 
upon me of these various discussions withid the government. 

The thing that especially impressed me was that our 
earlier discussions of what kind of a program we should have 
did not have the advantage of knowing the limitations of 
the military establishment at that time. This has hetn 
photostated and is in the file. It was originally classified 
by me as top secret. It has been recently declassified but 
then reclassified as security information. I am not just 
sure what that means. But it is not classified under the 
Atomic Energy Act, If it is consistent with the procedures 
of the Board, if portions of that which represent only expression 
of my vews rather than quotations from State or Defense 
Department documents, if that could be read by the Board, or 
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included in the record,! think it would complete the whole 
picture, and my own reaction is to this as a conaequence 
of the considerations begun September 23rd. 

MR. ROBB: May I make a statement about that? 

MR. GRAY: Yes. 

MR. ROBB: I believeyou now have the original of 

this? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, it was transmitted to me by the 
secretary with Mr. Dean’s approval. 

MR, ROBB: Yes, sir. I have in my hand what I think 
is a photostat of that; would you look at it and see if it is? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, that is a photostat of that 

document f 

MR. ROBB: I am advised, Mr. Chairman, that this 
memorandum which as the witness has stated was originally 
classified top secret was thereafter changed in 
classification on the side of the photostat which I have where 
there appears the notation ’’Classification changed to 
confidential security information by authority of Office of 
Classiicatiou by William E, Riley, Chief, Documents Control 
Branch, Division of Security, 4-1-53”. Below that are some 
words I can’t make out. 

On the bottom of that appears the notation in longhand 
signed by R. B. Snapp, April 20, 1954, "The control records 
indicate this memo was retained per D. E. Lilienthalk 
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request by R. B» Snapp under unbroken seal until September 
22, 1952, when with D„E B L.*s permission it was transferred 
to the general files per Commission direction at meeting 
4-4-53.” 

1 am informed that the photostat which I hold was 
made at the time the original was turned oer to Mr. 

Lilienthal for his personal file. Is that right? 

THE WITNESS; I didn't know that it was. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, 1 am Informed that Mr. 
Nichols, the General Manager, states that this memorandum 
contains so many references to matters concerning other 
agencies than the AEC, that it is impossible to declassify 
it so that it can be read in the open record of these 
proceedings. In other wvrds, it does contain restricted 
information. However, I think that Mr. Lilienthal's 
suggestion that the Board should consider it issound, and I 
suggest that it might be included in a separate classified 
record. It occurs tome that since the Board might want to 
inquire of Mr. Lilienthal about it, that it would not be 
amiss to read it in such a record so that Mr. Lilienthal might 
be asked any questions which might help the Board in 
connection with this memoraiium. 

THE WITNESS: May I interrupt. You used the term 
’’restricted data”. I believe that is in error. I have a 
note from Mr. BeckeAey which states there is no restricted 
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data within the meaning of the Atomic Energy Act in the 
memorandum. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Liiienthal, I am just repeating what 
I was told by the General Manager, by Mr. Mitchell, the 
General Counsel who took it up with the General Manager, 

Would Mr. Mitchell care to correct me on that? 

MR, MITCHELL: You are quite right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

DR. BECKERLEY: The document is classified by 
virtue of its containing security information other than 
restricted data, 

MR. ROBB: I think,,Mr. Chairman, that this does 
contain information that the Board might well wish to have , 

I think that since it was prepared by Mr, Liiienthal it would 
be appropriate that he could be here when the Board is 
considering it so they might ask any questions that might 
appear to be relevant. 

MR. SILVERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what is 
in this thing because I have never seen it. I am really 
concerned primarily just with the question of the extent to 
which the decision that was ultimately made was one that 
was based on GAC advice, and to what extent it was based on 
other considerations. What you decide to do about this 
memorandum, since I know nothing about it, I really have no 
views about it. I would prefer to finish my direct 
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examination. If it then seems desireable to the Board to 
read this into the record, there is nothing I can do about it, 
because I know nothing about it. 

MR. GRAY: Suppose we proceed with direct examination, 
I am sure there will be some questions that you will be 
asking and perhaps the Board members, of Mr, Lilienthal, and 
perhaps before we start that, we might take a look at this 
and see if we wish to ask him any questions, 

MR. ROBB: That is right. It occurred to me that 
it would be well to have it read, so Mr. Lilienthal could 
hear it, and have it fresh in mind so we might ask any question 
against the background of Mr. Lilienthal hearing the memorandum 
and against the background of having ourselves heard it. 

MR. GRAY: Will you proceed, 

BY MR, SILVERMAN¬ 
S' Would it be fair to say that in the decisions that 
were ultimately made reliance was placed on the GAC at 
least by yourself as to technical matters — 

MR, ROBB: I hate to interrupt you, but may I 
interpose one further remark that I myself saw this 
memorandum for the first time I think probably during the 
midmorning and I have not yet myself had a chance to read it 
very carefully. 

MR, SILVERMAN: You are eight hours ahead of me. 

MR. ROBB: I have seen enough of it to know that 
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the Board ought to have it before it, 

BY MR, SILVERMAN: 

Q Would it be fair to say that your reliance on the 
GAC was great as to technical matters and the further away 
it got from techniaal matters, the more your reliance was 
on other agencies, and, on your own judgment and on other 
departments of the government? 

A During the first phase of my participation in 
this matter before we had any important contact with the 
military or any contact with the State Department — obviously 
that didn't contribute to any views I had — I did have 
great respect for the views of the GAC on technical matters, 

I took very much to heart their statement that their 
conclusions were planted in technical considerations, I had 
such respect for the wisdom of men like Conant and Oppenheimor 
and Fermi and other men that I certainly paid dlose attention 
to what they said on matters that were not technical. I think 
the best evidence I came out with were the things I wrote 
at the time, some of which they would not endorse and were 
not included in their views. It is hard to divide on these 
things, I am sure of the importance I assessed to the technical 
view, and the rest is another matter that is hard to define, 

Q This memorandum was dated January 31? 

A Yes. 

Q And you resigned February 15? 
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A It took — 

Q At least your resignation took effect February IS*? 

A It was the third stage, that is right. 

Q You did not ask to have your clearance continued? 

A No. 

Q So I take it you do not know whether the hydrogen 
bomb that we hear about in the newspapers has any relation 
if any to the things talked about in 1949? 

A No, I have had no access to restricted data 

since that time, and no occasion to use it, 

0 As a result of your experience with Dr. Oppenheimer 
and your knowledge of him, have you formed an opinion as to 
his loyalty, his integrity, his character, ail the other 
factors that go into forming a judgment as to his loyalty, 
security? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q What is your opinion? 

A I have no shadow of a doubt in my mind that here 
is a man of good character, integrity and of loyalty to his 
country. 

Q How would you assess him as a security risk? 

A I did not regard him up until the time my knowledge 

of the program ceased, and had no occasion to regard him as 
a security risk. 

Q I think you already indicated that in March 1947 
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you consciously assayed the situation and came to the 
conclusion that he was not a security risk? 

A Yes. At that time we had this file before us and 
that was my conclusion, that in the light of the overall 
picture, taking everything into account, the minus signs 
were very few indeed, and the plus signs very great indeed, and 
I thought he was a contribution to the security of the 
country. I have had no occasion since thattime to change that 
view. 

Q Has your experience with him confirmed that view? 

A Hy experience from that time did confirm that view, 

I am sure that it is clear that he has made great contributions 
to the security of the country, 

MR. SILVERMAN: I have no further questiohs. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, it is about a quarter to 
five. May I ask the pleasure of the Board about proceeding? 

(Discussion off the record,) 

MR. GRAY: I think we will take a recess for a few 
minutes and then proceed with the examination of the witness. 

MR. ROBB: Yes, sir. 

(Brief recess,) 

(The following portion of the proceedings, numbered 
pages 1321 through 1350 inclusive, is classified, and appears 
in a separate volume.) 
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BY MR. ROBB: 

0 Mr. Lilienthal, Dr. Oppenheimer just before his 
counsel came back in suggested a question to be asked of 
you and I believe it was, do you recall a discussion or 
a statement by General Bradley before the General Advisory 
Committee at the October 29, 1949, meeting, is that right? 

DR. OPPENHEIMER: Right. 

THE WITNESS: The only comment that I recall was 
in response to a question about the military value of a bomb 
of virtually 1,000 times Hiroshima and his response was, as I 
recall, that it would be principally psychological. I don't 
recall how he defined that. That is the only recollection 
that comes to my mind of that discussion, 

DR. OPPENHEIMER: May I ask one more question? 

Do you recollect his account of our military 
position as of October 29, 1949? 

THE WITNESS: No, I recollect that description in 
a later phase of my activities in the National Security 
Council subcommittee, but not at the meeting of October 29. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr. Lilienthal, were the views expressed by you 
in this memorandum of January 31, 1950, so far as you knew, 
in accord with the views of Dr, Oppenheimer at that time? 

A No, I don’t know to what extent they were in 
accord. Consultations I had with Dr. Oppenheimer in the GAC 
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were more or less terminated after the report. But there 
are things in this position that do relate to the views of 
the GAC, such as the over-reliance on large bombs, 

C Did you discuss your appearance at this meeting with 
Dr. Oppenheimer before you went there? 

A No, I don’t recall I did at all. 

Q Bid you report to him afterwards about it? 

A I will give you the rest of the events in answer 
to that. After this meeting referred to we did go to the 
President. The President made his decision. 1 then 
went back to the Atomic Energy Building where the GAC was 
in session and reported the decision. That is the last I have 
had to do with the subject. 

Q Did you talk to Dr. Oppenheimer personally about 
this conference that you had? 

A I don't believe so. I think the GAC or most of 
the members were in session. It could be that I did, 

I do have the recollection of reporting to the group as a whole. 
Whether I saw him separately, I am not clear. 

wi Do you have any reason to believe that the views 
expressed by you in this memorandum differ from the views 
held by Dr. Oppenheimer at that time? 

A I haven’t any way of reAlly knowing, 1 can identify 
some of the views that grew out of GAC recommendations in 
which Dr. Oppenheimer either led or took part. But taking 
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it as a whole I have no way of identifying it in that way. 

Q Did you believeon January 31, 1950, when you 
addressed your remarks to this meeting, that the views you 
were expressing were in accord with the views previously 
expressed by the GAC in their report? 

A It seems to me the GAC report, except as to its 
conclusion, ahd the views I expressed in this memorandum 
and to the Hational Security Council subcommittee do not 
coincide. They are not in conflict in some places, but they 
certainly cannot be said to be identical. An examination of 
the GAC ’s report I think will mate that clear, 

Q Wherein do they differ? 

A I can't answer that without having the report 
before me, which you can do as well as I, There are many 
points in here — for example, the powerless state of our 
defense at this time was not included in the GAC report to 
the best of my recollection, 

Q I will reframe my question, then. 

Did you believe at the time you addressed these 
remarks to this meeting that the views you expressed with 
respect to the thermonuclear program were in accord with 
the views of the GAC? 

A You see, I didn’t think the issue was the thermo¬ 
nuclear program. 

Q I am askingyou now. 
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A I don’t quite see how one can answer the 
question put that way* I didn't think that was the issue» 

I hope I have made it plain in this memorandum. I didn't 
think that was the central issue, I thought the central issue 
was getting busy strengthening the security of this country 
which was in bad shape. 

Q You mean you were not talking about the thermo¬ 
nuclear program at ttiis meeting? 

A Of course 1 was, but I didn't think that was the 
central question. 

Q Whether it was the central question or not, you 
talked about it, didn’t you? 

A Yes, of course. 

Q Do you have any doubt that what you had to say 
about the thermonuclear program was in accord with the views 
of the GAC? 

A It certainly was in accord with the views as to 
the result that a crash should not be instituted. But the 
reasons for that and the conditions that I had suggested 
grew out of my discussions with the Military Establishment 
and with Dr. Smyth, 

Q I understand that. The GAC made a report to your 
Commission setting forth their views about what should be done 
with respect to the thermonuclear, didn't they? 

A Yes. 
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Q And you talked about that when you appeared at 
this meeting on January 31, 1950, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, was what you said at the meeting in any 
respect different from what you hnderstood to be the views 
of the GAC on the thermonuclear program? 

A I have tried to answer that by saying that as 
to the result — 

Q The difficulties — 

A It is the reasoning that I adduced was not the 
reasoning in substantial part the reasons that are stated 
in the GAC*s report and that is evident by reading it. 

Q Were your conclusions the same? 

A The net result was very close to being the same, 
namely, that we should not proceed,, But the alternative that 
I proposed was not the alternative that the GAC proposed, 

I mean that is a very important distinction, I want to be 
sure it is said that I benefited a good deal in my view from 
the discussions and the GAC report, but the net result is 
quite a different argument, 

Q You have told us you were not in favor of a test 
program, 

A That is right, until we got ourselves in shape. 

Q Was the GAC? 

A No. 
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Q So you were in accord on that, 

A That is right. The thing GAC didn’t say, at least 
as I recall its report, was to make this point that before 
we decide this question and commit ourselves further to over¬ 
reliance on weapons of this kind, we should make a 
stern reexamination of our position. That they did not say. 
That is what I have been trying to say. I think that is 
an important qualification. 

C Wasn’t the GAC pretty unqualifiedly against 

developing a thermonoclear at any time? 

A The best record of that is what they said, and I 
think the answer to that is that six of them were flatly 
against it. 

Q Did you take any advice or get any information from 
the experts of the GAC as to the feasibility of the thermo¬ 
nuclear? 

A Yes. They did supply us with their conclusion 
about whether it was feasible or not, 

Q What was it? 

A That conclusion is written in this report to the 
President of November 9. I would not undertake — it is 
before you. As I recall it says that the chances of its 
being feasible are 50-50, or something of that sort, 

Q Msjbe a little bit better than that, doesn’t it say 


that? 
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A I have forgotten but it is there in the report. 

Q Did you get any opinion as to the possible thermo¬ 
nuclear bomb capability of the Russians? 

A I didn’t understand you. Did I get from where? 

Q Did you get any opinion from the GAC or anybody 
else as to the possible thermonuclear bomb sapability of the 
Soviet Union? 

A I don’t recall* except that the assumption was, 
without any discussion, that the Russians were capable. It 
was only safe to assumethat the Russians were capable of 
producing a hydrogen bomb, 

Q It was justa question of time, isn’t that right? 

A Yes, something of that sort. The only safe assumption 
was to believe that in time they could do it, 

Q From whom did you get that information, 

A It was not a matter of information. It was an 
assumption that was adopted, 

Q Didn’t you check with the scientists? You did 
not know yourself, did you? 

A No, there were no intelligence reports that I can 
recall, 

Q Did you talk to any of the experts on the GAC about 
whether or not the Russians might produce a thermonuclear? 

A I don’t recall anything except that we started from 
that premise that in time they could do it. 
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Q Who is "we"? 

A Everyone who was discussing the matter, GAC, the 
AEG and so on. I think that is what we advised the President. 
We were all agreed that wasprobably the case. 

Q In other words, that was the opinion of the GAC, 
was it not? 

A Yes, that is right. Opinion is not quite the 
word because we didn't ha'e any facts. We just said we have 
to assume thatthey are capable of doing it. 

Q You were not an expert on such matters. 

A No, I tHLnk the term possible capabilities was one 
way of expressing it. I think we went farther than that , 
and thought it was better to assume that it was not only 
possMe ,but that they could do it. 

Q Mr. Lilienthal, the question ofwhether or not the 
Russians could make a thermonuclear is a pretty important 
factor. 

A Yes. You are using thermonuclear and we were 
talking about a hydrogen bomb. 

4 You used the expression thermonuclear in your 
memorandum of January 31, 1950. 

A Yes, but I think the GAC referred to it as the 
"Super", which was the hydrogen bomb. 

Q The question of whether or not the Russians 
could make the Super was a pretty important factor. 
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A It was. 

Q So I assumeyou get the b8st opinion you could, 

A It was not a questionof fact. 

q It was a question of opinion. 

A That is right. 

Q Whose opinion did you take? 

A I don’t recall but I assume it would be scientists 
or intelligence officers. Probably the scientists, probably 
the GAC. 

Q Probably Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A I rather you would not push me after I said I don't 
remember. 

Q I am sorry I have to push you because I want to get 
responsive answers. 

A I don’t remember, but I am saying that this was the 
assumption on which we proceeded. 

Q It would be reasonable that you did consult the 
men who knew most about such matters, wouldn’t it? 

A You can say that. I have not said it. 

Q Wouldn’t it? 

MR. SILVERMAN: Aren’t we in argument now? 

MR. ROBB: I think the record is clear. 

THE WITNESS: Look, we told the President that is 
the basis on which we were proceeding, 

MR. ROBB: What I am trying to find out is whereyou 


got your information. 1 assume you did not get it from me 



or Mr. Garrison, 

MR 0 GARRISON: He said he had no information. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q I am trying to find out why you made the assumption. 

A I agreed with you that probably the opinion came 

from the GAC, but we didn't have any information. 

Q Mr. Lilienthal, just so the record will be clear, 
this memorandum of Januarp 31, 1950, you wrote and put in 
the A EC fifes, is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q And at that time it was classified as top secret. 

A I classified it, yes. 

Q And then there came a time on April 1, 1953, 
apparently when that was classified to confidential 
security information. 

A Yes. 

Q Did there come a time when you were given the original 

of that memorandum from the AEC files? 

A Yes. I called on the Chairman of the Commission, 
Gordon Dean, and consulted with him about this. He asked 
the classification division and the Secretary of the • 
Commission to look into the matter, and some weeks later it 
was sent to me by the Secretary of the Commission with a 
letter and a note from Mr. Becker ley, the head of the 
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Classification Division, 

Q Do you want to read that in the record? It is up 
to you if you want to read it, 

MR, SILVERMAN: Does it advance our inquiry? 

MR, ROBB: I don't think so. 

THE WITNESS: . The only thing that bothers rae is 
whether we have to ask counsel to leave. In any case, it 
expresses Mr. Becker ley’s view about the reclassification, 

BY- MR, ROBB: 

Q When did you receive this from the Commission? 

A I don’t have Mr. Snapp’3 letter. 

Q Would it appear on Mr. Becker ley’s note? 

A No, this seems to be undated. 

Q About when? 

A I sm sorry, it is dated; 10-6-53 is his note, and it 
was probably mailed to me some time after that. That would 
be last November. 

Q Why did you want to get this from the Commission? 

ft It was a statement of my views and I was quite anxious 
for my own protection to have access to a statement that I 
had written about my own views. It seemed to me very 
important, and it is even more important now. 

Q Protection from what? 

A Protection of my record as to what my views were 
at that time. The reason being that my views have been 
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extemporized on in the press and elsewhere, and I felt 
much easier having a record of just exactly what it was I 
said. 

Q I assume you have kept this confidential? 

A Yes,and I have kept it in a safe and so on, I 
plan to return it to the Commission now that I know you have 
a photostat, 

Q Beg pardon? 

A I think now that it is in the record and yoot have 
a photostat of it, it is probably just as well for me to 
return it to the Commission, or put it in a lock box. 

Q I see. You thought when you got it back that this 
was the only copy? 

A No, I knew it had been photostated. 

MR. GRAY: Excuse me, I feel it my duty to point 
out bo the witness that he has made conflicting statements 
on the question of photostating. I dpn't care what your 
answer is,, but earlier you said you had not known it was 
photostated. This is in your interest, 

THE WITNESS: Yes. The facts are these; that this was 
put in a sealed envelope and filed. Then I inquired of the 
Secretary of the Commission, what about that sealed envelope 
and he told me that it later had been opened and had been put 
into the files of the Commission hnd had been photostated. 

MR. GRAY: I may have misunderstood you. I am sorry.. 
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But I believe the earlier transcript perhaps when we were in 
executive session will reflect an observation, maybe casual, 
that you had not known it had been photostated. 

THE WITNESS: I thank the ©hairman. These are the 

facts, 

BY MR. ROBB: 

$ Again, in the interest of clarifying the record, 
didn’t you just say that now that you have learned that the 
Commission had photostated this document, you might as well 
return the original? 

MR. SILVERMAN: Mr. Chairman, does this relevance 
the inquiry relating to Dr. Oppenheimer? 

MR, GRAY: The Chairman will make this observation. 
He is trying to do his best to conduct a fair hearing, and 
when it appears to the Chairman that a witness through 
inadvertence or somewhere else is in a position of perjuring 
himself, I am going to call it to his attention, 

MR. GARRISON: You are right, Mr, Chairman. 

MR, GRAY: I am sorry to use the word "perjury”, 
of 

but if at one point/the testimony awitness says one thing 
and at another point he says directly contrary, at one 
point the testimony is in error. I don’t think it advances 
anything, the protection of Mr. Lilienthal's, appearance as 
a witness in this case. 

MR. SILVERMAN: I was not referring to your inquiry.. 
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I was referring to Mr. Robb's quaestion,, Mr. Robb's question 
which was not related to that. 

MR. ROBB: Will you read the question back, Mr. 

Reporter? 

(Question read by the reporter.) 

THE WITNESS : Yes. 

MR. ROBB: Just a minute. Did the Chairman hear 
the question? 

MR. GRAY: The Chair isa little confused. Does 
the witness object to answering this question? 

MR. SILVERMAN: Whatever is the easiest and the 
quickest way to do it. 

MR, GRAY: Let us clear the record. 

THE WITNESS: I had been told in a conversation 
with the Secretary of the Commission that he opened the 
envelope and put this in the file and had photostated it. 

It was only yesterday that I saw that this was true, that I 
saw the photostat in the file that was supplied to me 
yesterday afternoon in Mr, Snapp's office. I was then 
reassured that there was a photostat. I didn't want to 
leave it simply An Mr. Snapp's general assertion. I now 
know that there is such a photostat, because I have seen it. 

MR. ROBB: May I repeat the question. In the 
interest of clarifying the record, didn’t you say a little 
while ago that now that you know that there has been a 
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photostat made, you may as well return the original, 

THE WITNESS: That is right. I now know because I 
have seen the photostat, 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q You mean you learned for the first time yesterday 
that there had been a photostat made? 

A For the first time I saw it, and was sure the 
information s^plied me was correct, 

Q Now , may I, sir, go back to the beginning of your 
testimony in which you gave an account of the events which 
took place in March 1947? I believe you said that the file 
was delivered to you on a Saturday, '“arch 8, is that right? 

A That is my recollection, yes. 

Q By messenger? 

A 3 don’t recall. It was delivered to the 
Commission. No, I do recall now. My recollection is that 
I had a call from Tom Jones. 

Q Who was he for the record? 

A Tom Jones, who was the Acting Security Officer at 

that time. My recollection is that he phoned me — I think 
this was a Saturday, a Saturday afternoon -- the file Mr, 
Hoover referred to in his telephone conversation to me ha d 
been received. 

Q And then it was delivered to you? 

A It was delivered to me Monday morning. 
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Q Monday morning? 

A That is ray recollection. Monday the IGth, It 

was delivered to the Commission, that is to Mr, Jones or some 
one on the 8th, 

Q And there was with that, I assume, a covering 
letter from Mr, Hoover, is that correct? 

A I assume so. 

Q What you have referred to here as the file was the 

material you got from Mr, Hoover, is that right? 

A Yes, that is right, 

Q On either March the 8th or March 10th, whichever 
day you received it? 

A Yes, 

Q That is what you refer to as the file? 

A That is correct, 

Q What did that consist of? 

A I can’t recall except that was a very substantial 
file, that it contained the kind of — a great deal of 
material from the Manhattan District, Intelligence Division, 
or whatever it was called, counterintelligence. It was a 
typical FBI file, A typical FBI personnel file, 

Q I have before me what you received, Mr, Lilienthai 
It appears to be a 12 page summary memorandum on J, Robert 
Oppenheimer„ and a 15 page summary memorandum on Frank 
Oppenheimer. Is that In accord with your recollection of 
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what yo|i received? 

A No, it is not„ I am sure you are obviously correct. 

My recollection was that we had a big file. I didn’t recall 
that there was a summary from the FBI. 

Q Is it now your testimony that you had received 
something in addition to this summary memorandum from the FBI? 

A My recollection is that we did get — this is quite 
a while ago and I don’t recall the exact form in which it 
came. 

Q Would you describe these two reports as a file? 

A You mean as distinguished from a report? 

Q Yes, sir„ 

A In view of what you have told me, a file or report 

I should think would be equally descriptive. What you are 

suggesting is that this was a summary of the content of the 
file, rather than the raw material of the file, and that 
apparently is what is the case if that is what you say. 

Q The letter from Mr. Hoover, Br , Lilienthal, see if 
this refreshes your recollection, dated March 8, 1947, addressed 
to you: "My dear Mr. Lilienthal: 

"In view of developments to date I thought it best 
to call to your attention the attached copies of summaries 
cl information contained in our files relative to Julius 
Robert Oppenheimer, who has been appointed as a member of the 
General Advisory Committee, and his brother, Frank Friedman 
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Oppenheimer, who was employed in the Radiation Laboratory 
At Berkeley, California, until recently. It will be observed 
that much of the material here contained in the attached 
memoranda was obtained from confidential sources,” 

Having heard that, do you agree that what you .got 
was the two summaries?. 

MR. GARRISON: Is that the whole letter? 

THE WITNESS: I don’t know the distinction between 
the stnmary and the report. But whatever you have there, if 
you have it, I received. In order to refresh my rscci lection 
of this hearing, I asked for this file yesterday and was 
told it was an FBI file and I could not see it. If I had 
seen it, my recollection would have been refreshed. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q You know, don’t you, Mr. Lilienthal, that the 
rules for security hearings, which I believe were adopted 
while you were Chairman, provide that the contents of FBI 
reports may not be disclosed? 

A Yes, but the rules of the Commission, as I 
understand, permit Commissioners to have access to anything 
they had access to during the period of their Commissionership. 

Q I don’t want to debate that with you. 

A I apparently am wrong if that is the regulation now, 

but that is what I asked for. 

MR, GARRISONS Mr. Chairman, since this is now 



the subject of discussion of this record, I would like to 
request that we be furnished a copy of this summary. 

ME, ROBB: No, sir, I am sorry, Mr, Chairman, I 
would have to object to that, Ithink we are in agreement 
with what was furnished, Mr. Lilianthal. 

THE WITNESS: You have it there, 

MR. GARRISON: Mr, Lilienthal has not received it, 
and you have told him he received it, but he doesn't know 
what it is. 

MR. GRAY: I can’t make a ruling about the avail¬ 
ability of FBI documents. I can’t nule affirmatively in 
response to your request. As of this minute I will have to bo 
guided by the security officer and the attorneys in this, Mr. 
Garrison. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, the rules under which these 
hearings are conducted probide that reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall not be disclosed to the 
individual or to his representatives. 

MR, ROLANDER: Mr. Chairman, we have a new reporter 
to spell the other reporter. Could he be sworn. 

(The reporter, Harold B. Alderson, was thereupon 
duly sworn by the Chairman.) 
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HBA at 

6:20 
Ap 20 


(Whereupon the reporter, Harold B. Alderson, was 
duly sworn.) 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q, Now, after you received this material from Mr. 
Hoover, on Monday morning, do I understand your testimony 
that you presented it to the Commission, is that right? 

A That is my recollection. 

4 And each of them read ti e material, is that Correct? 

A During the course of succeeding hours or a couple 
of days, each of them did read it. 

4 Didn* t they read it right then? 

A That was ray recollection. 

4 That they did? 

A They sat down and began passing it around, and took 
it to ti eir offices, and so on. 

'4 Pardon me. 

A X think some of them stayed, and some of them took 
it to their offices for further reading, and so on. 

q Who was present at that meeting? 

A My recollection is that all of the members of the 

Commission were there, and I have something of a recollection 
that Mr. Jones was there, Tom Jones. 

q Was Mr. Wilson, the General Manager, there? 

A I don't recall. 


q Was anybody else? 
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A I really don’t recall, and I know the Commissioners 
were there. I am quite sure they were. 

<4 After you had digested this material that Mr. 

Hoover had sent you, did you form any opinion as to whether 
or not the Information contained in Mr. Hoover’s material 
was true or false? 

A Well, I don’t know How to answer that. The Infor¬ 
mation was like other information and we had no way of deter¬ 
mining whether it was true or false and-we did not see the 
people and the informants were anonymous and so on, and 
so I don’t know how to answer that question. 

'■), Well, from that point on, did you proceed on the 
assumption it was true, or did you proceed on the assumption 
it was false? 

A Well, I proceeded on the assumption, we proceeded 
to try to evaluate It, some of it having a ring of veracity 
and some of it — for example as I recall one of the reports, 
and I think it is in this report, the informant turned out 
to be a nine-year-old hoy. If that is true in tils case, 

It may not be, then obviously you would say, "Well, this 
probably is not anything to rely on." But in ot) er cases 
the report would say that the informant "X" is someone the 
Bureau has great confidence in, and you would assume that 
that was true. 

q, Was the nine-year-old boy referred to in the mater- 
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lal Mr. Hoover sent you on March 8? 

A I had an Impression, but this may have been gome 
other file and as I remember that as an illustration of how 
you have to evaluate these things. 

4 Well, now, having this material before you, I 
assume that contained certain allegations against Dr. 
Oppenhelmer, didn't it? 

A It constituted derogatory information about Dr. 
Oppenhelmer, that is right. 

'I And you say you proceeded to evaluate it? 

A We did our best to evaluate it. 

•I What did you do to evaluateit? 

A Well, in general, speaking for myself, I followed 
this kind of a rule, that assuming that part of this mater¬ 
ial that has the ring of veracity to it is to be true, and 
discarding that that looks rather unimportant, or perhaps 
not true, does this derogatory information balanced against 
all of the other things one knows about the man indicate 
that he is a security risk or he is a man who would endanger 
the security of the United States. That is on the whole 
case. 

When did you go through that process? 

A As we were reading the file. 

«4 You mean that morning? 

A Well, in the process of considering it, yes. 




4 When did you reach your conclusion on it? 

A I don't recall exactly. It was I think, probably, 
during the course of that week, after we talked to Dr. 

Conant and these other people that knew Dr. Oppenheimer 
well. There was a concencus that there was no occasion for 
us to cancel this clearance by anything that we had seen. 

I don't think that there was any question raided by anyone 
to the contrary, but in any case that was the feeling that 
I had. 

4 Didn't you reach that conclusion the same after¬ 
noon? 

A That isn't my recollection because we did go to 
the president or Dr. Bush and I went to the President the 
next day, but it could be that. 

4 In the process of reaching that conclusion, sir, 
did you go back to hr. hoover to ask him for further de¬ 
tails about this matter? 

A We didn't immediately, no. We recognized the 
responsibility, and Mr. Hoover had transmitted the most re¬ 
cent information he had and the responsibility for evaluat¬ 
ing and the conclusion was ours, and we did later think 
that it would be wise to go and see whether we were ml sinter- 
preting some of this, and that was the purpose of the visit 
later in March. 

<4 But did you communicate with Mr* Hoover and syy, 
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"Mr. Hoover, here Is an item here that we wonder about. 

What is your evidence to back this up?" 

A No, I don't think we did. 

q, You didn't do that in respect to any of these items, 
did you? 

A I don't think that was the practice. 

q, Did you do it? 

A No, I don't think we did. 

q And I believe you have testified there were some 

items that you accepted as true, and softe you had doubt 
about? 

A Yes. I can't remember which was which, but I 
have the recollection that some of these things were stronger 
and more cldar than others, but the whole picture was that 
of derogatory information about the man's past associations, 
and one episode that was worse than that. 

q Which was that? 

A Involving Chevalier. 

q What do you mean, "worse than that," Mr. Lillentbal? 

A Well, this struck me as being the only thing, the 

thing in the whole record, that would give the gravest con¬ 
cern, and for that, and the thing that dismissed that con¬ 
cern from my mind was the fact that General Groves and Mr. 
Landale, the Security Officer, at the time this happened ex¬ 
amined this man on the question, and were apparently satisfied 
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that this was not or did not endanger the national security, 
and the evidence to that was they kept him on. I can't 
add anything to that. That seemed to me a very conclusive 
kind of a judgment about whether he was dangerous or not. 

'4 Mow, on that same day, this is March 10 again, in 
the afternoon, you met and talked to Dr. Bush, didn't you? 

A About what? 

4 Dr. Bush? 

A What is that? 

4 Didn't you meet and talk to Dr. Bush about Dr. 
Oppenheimer? 

A Yes, and Dr. Bush was invited to meet with the 
Commission, and I don't know whether it was that day or 
not} but it was about that time. 

4 And you wanted to get his opinion? 

A Yes, sir. 

4 Did you show him this material from Mr. Hoover? 

A I can't recall. 

4 Then I believe you called in Dr. Conant, didn't 

you? 

A Hi at is my recollection, yes, sir. 

4 Did you show the material to him? 

A ' I don't recall, I certainly discussed the con¬ 
text of it, but I doubt whether he was asked to read the 


file 
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Q You mean you made Dr. Conant familiar with the 
material? 

A We tried to communicate to him what the nature of 
the derogatory information was, and I am now, my recollec¬ 
tion is not precise about it, but that is my best recollec¬ 
tion. We certainly conveyed to him the problem this report 
or file represented. 

<4 Isn't it true, Mr. Lllienthal, that that very day, 
March 10, 19^7, after talking with Dr. Bush and Dr. Comrht, 
that you concluded that there was no doubt as to Dr. 
Oppenheimer's loyalty? 

A - I don't recall whether it was that day, I am satis¬ 
fied as to what the ultimate conclusion was, but we did not 
entertain any doubts for any length of time, and I for 
one entertained no doubt, speaking for myself, entertained 
no doubts at all. 

<4 Now, thereafter, I believe you testified you talked 
to Mr. Clifford at the White House about it? 

A Yes. 

<4 And what was the puorpose of your conference with 

him? 

A Well, we had in mind that Dr. Oppenhelmer was an 
appointee of the President, and unlike employees of the 
Commission he was an appointee of the president as a member 
of the. General Advisory Committee,- and we- ought to make sure 
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the President knew of the existence of this derogatory In¬ 
formation, and so as I recall Dr. Bush and I conveyed this 
Information to him, and I believe it was on the following 
day. 

Q, By the way, Dr« Opperiheimer was appointed by the 
President in February, wasn't lie? 

A I don't recall, I thought it was earlier than that. 

Q, At all events, it was prior to the time you re¬ 
ceived this information from Mr. hoover, wasn't it? 

A That is my recollection. 

Q Did you suggest to Mr. Clifford that a special 
board be convened to review this material? 

A No, we did not. 

<4 Was that ever discussed with Mr. Clifford? 

A No, I believe not. 

Q, Are you sure about that? 

A I am not sure, but I have no recollection of it. 

Q, Was there any reason that you knew of for the 

appointment of a board of any kind to review this material? 

A No. Itcffi3n',t seem to me and I don't recall it 
seemed to anyone that there was that much question about it. 
The reason for that of course is that this man subsequent to 
the time of these events and these associations had done a 
great deal for his country and to prove by his conduct that 
he was a loyal citizen of the country. He wasn't Just an 
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ordinary unknown individual whose achievements were not well 
known to us and to the people we consulted. 

Q, As to the creation of a board of any sort to eval¬ 

uate this material, it was never discussed between you and 
Hr. Clifford? 

A I don't recall, it could be, but I don't recall 
that. Mr. Clifford, my impression is Mr. Clifford said 
he would advise the President, but Mr. Clifford did not seem 
to take this seriously, and to the extent of requiring pro¬ 
cedure of that kind, but I could be quite wrong about that. 

Q, Now, you were asked by — I forget which one of 

counsel was pitching at that time, was it Mr. Silverman, 

I guess — but you were asked what the Joint Committee kneitf 
about this material, and you said, as I recall, you didn't 
know whether they did or not, is that right? 

A I said that at a later date, I am sure they did. 

Q, Well, did you advise the Joint Committee of this 

development? 

A I don't recall, and I Just don't have any recollec 
tion of that. 

Q, Isn't it a fact that you did not? 

A Well, it may be, I Just don't recall. 

4 Was there any reason why you shouldn't have? 

A Any reason why we should or should not have? 

Should not have? 
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A Well, If we had had doubts about our responsibility 
in the matter, I am sure we would have done so, but we 
didn't. 

Q, Did you discuss the question of whether or not 
you should advise the Joint Committee? 

A I don't recall, and we couldn't have submitted a 
file to them in any case, because at that time the President's 
regulations forbade it, and later on when the President's 
regulations were amended this file was available to them. 

Q, Now, I believe you were asked whether ornot the 
FBI statement that you received from Mr. Hoover contained all 
of the information about Dr. Oppenheimer, is that correct? 

A I am sorry, I didn't understand you. 

<1 I will strike that question, it isn't very clear. 

I believe you were asked whether or not on March 8 or 10, 
whichever It was, you had the complete story or file from 
Mr. Hoover, and you said you did, is that right? 

MR. SILVERMAN: Is that a question or an answer? 

BY MR. ROBB: 

4 Did you redeive any further information from Mr. 
Hoover after you received the first information ^n March 
8 or 10? 

A My recollection is that we didn't, but I wouldn't be 
positive about it. My recollection is that this was the 
whole of the information, whatever it was, the file or report, 
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it was delivered, and it is my recollection that that was 
the sum total of what was delivered to us. 

Q, Did you discuss this matter with counsel at the 
time, to get their opinion on it? 

A I don’t recall. It sounds reasonable one should, 
but at a later state we certainly discussed it with Mr. 
Volpe, because Mr. Volpe accompanied me on the visit to Mr. 
Hoover. 

0 , Who was Mr. Volpe? 

A At that time he was Deputy General Counsel. 

Q Who was the General Counsel? 

A He was Mr. Herbert Marks. 

4 Who is here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Did you go over it with Mr. Marks? 

A Well, I don’t recall. I am sure we went over it 

with Mr. Jones, he was present as the security officer and 
whether we went ovef it with counsel, except this occasion 
of this visit to Mr. Hoover, I Just don’t remember. I 
think that I might say at this point, the Senate Committee 
on Atomic Energy was holding hearings on the confirmation 
of the Commission, and we we re spending for 13 straight 
weeks most of my time up there, so that my recollection of 
the operations of the Commission are not as clear as they 
might be.- 
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MR. GRAY: Let me ask a question on this point, Mr. 
Robb. Mr. Lllienthal, this was Important enough to go 
and talk with Clark Clifford at the White House about, and 
was important enough for you to go back and talk with Mr. 
Hoover about It, and areyou sure you didn't discuss it with 
the Deputy Counsel of the Commission? 

THE WITNESS: I would think that, I assumed I did. 

MR. GRAY: Wouldn't it be unreasonable to think that 
you had not discussed it with counsel if you went to the 
White House, and to the Department of Justice with It? 

THE WITNESS: I really_ 

MR. GRAY: I am not asking you to recall something you 
can't recall. Well, I am sorry, if you can't recall _ 

THE WITNESS: It depends, Mr. Chairman, on. the func¬ 
tions of the General Counsel's office at that time, In 
relation to security matters. If they had functions in 
that field - 

MR. GRAY: Do you recall whether they did or not? 

THE WITNESS: My recollection is that those functions 
were confined to legal questions rather than questions of 
evaluating the file. The security office had the responsi¬ 
bility for assisting the Commission in a staff sense on eval 
uation of files. I think that that was the practice from 
then continuously, actually. 


BY MR. ROBBt 
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13 Q. Now, the Atomic Energy Act required an FBI inves¬ 

tigation of all personnel, does It not? 

A Yes, sir. 

ii Did you have the FBI Investigation which had been 
made pursuant to the Act at the time you made this decision 
in March? 

A I can only tell you what my impression is. The 
Atomic Energy Act required a re-examination by the FBI and 

■* > 

the bringing up to date of those people who had had clearance 
under the Manhattan District. Dr. Oppenheimer of course 
did have such, and I have been assuming what I have been 
saying here in my recollection is that this was that re¬ 
examination, his clearance up to this point having been a 
Manhattan District clearance, and I could be wrong about 
that. 

4 I believe you testified in response to a ques¬ 
tion by Mr. Silverman, that you had read the letter of Gen¬ 
eral Nichols to Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A To General Groves. 

MR. ROBB: This is the difficulty of switching 
witnesses back and forth, and you get confused. 

MR. SILVERMAN: The witness has only been here 
during his testimony. 

MR. ROBB: I understand, but I have been here 
through them all, and I am getting confused. 
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MR. SILVERMAN: You are not confused. General 
Nichols Is the one. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

<4 Haveyou read the letter from Mr. Nichols to Dr. 
Oppenhelmer? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Do you recall In there the statement that Dr. 
Oppenhelraer had contributed #150 a month to the Communist 
Party up to about April of 1942? 

A No, I don’t recall that. 

<4 Well, do you recall whether or not you had any 
such allegation as that before you in March of 1947? 

A Oh, no, I couldn't remember as fine a point as 
that, no, I don't recall it. 

<4 Do you recall whether or not in March of 1947 you 
hdd at the AEC the old Manhattan District files? 

A I know that we were supposed to have them, be¬ 
cause the President's order, I believe, directed their trans¬ 
fer, and the President's order of December 31, 1946. It 
transferred the properties and so on of the Manhattan District 
to the AEC, and that was presumably included the files of the 
Manhattan District. 

q, Just so we can be clear about that, I have before 
me a memorandum dated March 12, 194?, Memorandum to the 
File, signed by Bernard W. Menke, Staff Security Officer. 
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Do you remember hi*? 

A I don't. 

Q It refers to the FBI files* and I think under the 
rules I am not permitted to read it, but I will read the 
part pertinent to this particular point. 

"The complete Manhattan Engineering District files 
concerning J. R. Oppenheimer were sent to the FBI abrut July 
or August of 19^6, at the time he left employment controlled 
by the Manhattan Engineering District. This action was 
apparently in accordance with some agreement, the parties 
to which are said to have been General Groves, J. E. Hoover, 
and the Attorney General; under which agreement the FBI, 
upon assuming exclusive investigative jurisdiction of a per¬ 
son who departed from project work, received the full Man¬ 
hattan Engineering District investigative file pertaMSng to 
that person. For this reason the pertinent files are not 
available for reference in analyzing the instant summaries." 

From that you conclude, wouldn't you, that the 
old Manhattan Engineering District files were not in your 
shop, so to speak? 

A No, apparently they had been transferred to the 
FBI. . 

MR. GRAY: Do you think you ever saw the Manhattan 
District files, Mr. Lillenthal? 

THE WITNESS: I am beginning to doubt it, and if I 
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had looked at this file before I came to testify, I would be 
a little clearer. 

MR. GRAY: I don’t think that there is anything 
here that indicates whether you did or not see the Manhattan 
District file. 

MR. ROBB: I don’t want to trap tie witness, I am 
sure he didn’t, because they were not there. 

MR. GRAY: I believe in your testimony in response 
to questions from Mr. Silverman this morning, you did refer 
to the Manhattan District files. Is it possible that you 
could have seen them at sofbe other time, or some other 
channel? 

THE WITNESS: I don’t think so. I was referring 
to this report as counsel denominated it, as containing a 
summary as he points out of what all the Manhattan District 
files contain. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Now, was Mr. Oarroll Wilson present at the meetings 
which were held concerning this matter? 

A I don’t recall. My recollection is that these were 
executive meetings and those Mr. Wilson would not atterfl, but 
he might have attended. I don't really recall. 

Q, I have before me, takdn from the files, the original 
of the memorandum from Carroll L. Wilson, General Manager, to 
the file,., and I will read it to you.- 
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"United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C." - 

HR. GARRISON: Shouldn’t the reporter note the 
withdrawal of Ur. Evans? 

MR. ROBB: He is back here, so it is academic. 

"United States Atomic Energy Comm! ssion, Washing¬ 
ton, 25, I). C. Memorandum to the Pile: Carroll I. Wilson, 

General Manager, Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer." There 
is a longhand note, March 10, 1947, copy 1 and 2, Series "B"J 
typed Security Office, D. Dean." 

"March 10, 1947: Summaries of information re¬ 
ceived on March 8 from the FBI regarding J. Robert Oppenheimer 
and his brother, Frank F. Oppenheimer, were considered by the 
Commissioners in closed session this morning. This file 
was accompanied by a letter dated March 8 from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover and the file was delivered to Mr, Jones by the F.B.I. 
on Saturday morning, March 8. 

"The letter from Mr. Hoover transmitted a copy of 
what was described as a summary of the F.B.I. files concerning 
J. Robert Oppenheimer and his brother, Frank F. Oppenheimer. 
The summary consisted of material usually referred to as 
derogatory. 

"The Commission met in closed session and each 
of the Commissioners read the rather voluminous summary and 
noted from the incompleteness of the account as contained 
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in the summary that either it did not reflect the results of 
a full investigation or did not contain all information bear¬ 
ing on the matter. The Commission also noted that the evi¬ 
dence summarized which, as stated in Mr. Hoover’s letter,, 
came from confidential sources, could seriously Impeach 
Dr. Oppenheimer and that as a consequence this matter was 
one in which not only the Commission but also Dr. Bush as 
Chairman of the Joint Research and Development Board and Dr. 
Conant as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee of the 
JPDB were also concerned. Furthermore, in view of the role 
of both Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant in connection with the 
Manhattan Project during the war, and their association with 
Dr. Oppenheimer while he was Director of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory of the Manhattan Project, it was felt that they 
should be consultedpromptly. Dr. Bush was reached by tele¬ 
phone and it was arranged that lie meet the Commission at 
3:15 p.m. 

At 3 ; 15 p.m. the Commissioners met ana were joined 
by Dr. Bush. The delivery of this file and the fact that it 
contained derogatory information were reported to Dr. Bush 
although he was not shown the file. Dr. Bush stated that 
he was not familiar with Dr. Oppenheifier’s background prior 
to his Joining the Manhattan Project in 19^2, but that he 
had concurred in the choice of Dr. Oppenheimer by General 
Groves for the Important post of the Los Alamos Bomb Labora- 
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tory and that he felt that Dr. Oppenheimer' s exceptional per¬ 
formance as Director of that Laboratory and subsequently in 
ether roles advising the Government on the subject of atomic 
energy had clearly demonstrated his loyalty as a citizen of 
the United States and his integrity. 

n Inasmuch as Dr. Conant had been closely associated 
with Dr, Oppenheimer in connection with the Manhattan Pro¬ 
ject, he was invited to sit with the Commission and Dr. Bush 
for discussion of this matter and he joined the meeting at 
about 3:45. Dr. Conant stated that his association with Dr. 
Oppenheimer dated from the beginning of Dr. Oppenheimer's 
connection with the Manhattan Project and that he was not 
familiar with the contents of any investigative files con¬ 
cerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s background. He stated that General 
Groves had taken full responsibility for selection of Dr. 
Oppenheimer to head the Los Alamos Laboratory and that it was 
certainly a matter of public knowledge that this Laboratory 
under Dr. Oppenheimer 1 s brilliant and driving leadership had 
made an enormous contribution to the war effort. 

"inasmuch as General Groves had made the original 
selection of Dr. Oppenheimer, the Chairman attempted to 
reach him by telephone but was advised thathe x-ms en route 
by automobile from Florida to Washington and could not bs 
reached. 

!, Drs. Bush and Conant shared the views of the Com- 



mission that the record of Dr. Oppenheimer*s contributions 
to ti e country in this field during the last four or five years 
have been so outstanding that it could leave no doubt as to 
his loyalty. It was further stated that, jn view of Dr. 
Oppenheimer' s unique position as an authority in this field, 

If anything were permitted to occur which might cause him 
to be lost to the Government in connection with atomic 
energy, it would be a very serious blow to our progress in 
this field and would have very serious consequences in the 
attitude of his fellow scientists towards this project. Sven 
if no precipitous action were taken which would affect Dr. 
Oppenheimer 1 s continuance in his present efforts with respect, 
to this project, any public disclosure, either of the infor¬ 
mation contained In files or of the fact that such infor¬ 
mation exists which is the subject of serious concern as to 
Dr. Oppenheimer*s qualifications, the consequences upon the 
leading scientists engaged in the project would still be 
serious. 

"In view of the interest of the War Department and 
the role of the War Department In bringing Dr. Oppenheimer 
originally into this project, Drs. Conant and Bush arranged 
to see Secretary Patterson later in the afternoon. They did 
see him and he promptly agreed to contact General Groves. 

"March 11, 194?: The Commission met this morning 
for further consideration of the matters discussed yesterday 
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in connection with Dr. Oppenheimer. The Commission con¬ 
cluded tentatively (1) that on the basis of the - 

MR. GARRISON: What is that? 

MR. ROBB: (Reading) "The Commission concluded 
tentatively, (1) that on the basis of the information 
supplied by Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant concerning Dr. Oppenheimer*s 
outstanding contributions in this project and his consistent 
concern for the security of this .country in connection with 
his services as a member of ti e JRDB Committee on Atomic 
Energy and as an Adviser to the Department of State, Dr. 
Oppenheimer* s loyalty was prlma facie clear despite material 
contained in the F.B.I. summary; (2) that as a result of his 
work for the Government during the last four years he is now 
one of the best, if not the best-informed scientist in regard 
to "restricted data” concerning atomic energy; (3) that 
while under these circumstances the questions raised by the 
summary did not create an issue or any immediate hazard, it 
was essential to undertake promptly a full and reliable eval¬ 
uation of the case so that It could be promptly disposed of 
in one way or another. 

"As a first step, it was decided to secure as 
promptly as possible written expression of views from Dr. 

Bush, Dr. Conant, and General Groves as to Dr. Oppenheimer*s 
loyalty. As a second £ep, it was decided that the Chairman 
should confer with Dr. Bush and Mr. Clifford of the White 
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House concerning the establishment of an evaluation board 
of distinguished Jurists to make a thorough revidw and eval¬ 
uation of the case. Inasmuch as Dr. Oppenheimer is a Presi¬ 
dential appointee to the General Advisory Committee to the 
Commission, the case is one in which the White House has a 
definite interest. In addition, the matter is of interest 
to the Department of State inasmuch as Dr. Oppenheimer has 
served as an adviser to the Department of State on many 
phases of atomic energy, including serving as a member of 
the Board of Consultants to the Department of State in the 
preparation of a plan for the international control of atomic 
energy, and subsequently as an adviser to Mr. Baruch and more 
recently as adviser to Mr. Frederick Osborne. 

"At 3:00 p.m. today Dr. Bush and the Chairman" — 
that was you, wasn’t it? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

MR. ROBB: (Reading) "Dr. Bush and the Chairman 
met with Mr. Clifford and advised him of the circumstances 
in connection with this case and discussed with him the de¬ 
sirability of having a review of this case by a board of 
distinguished jurists or other citizens. The Chairman pro¬ 
posed that there be considered for membership on this board 
judges of the Supreme Court. Mr, Clifford stated that he was 
decidedly opposed to any move which would draw members of the 
Conrt into outside activities and felt that this case did not 



warrant an exception to that policy. This policy would not 
preclude selection of other jurists for temporary service on 
such an evaluation board if it were deemed desirable that such 
a board be established. Mr. Clifford stated that he would 
discuss the matter with the President and communicate with 
the Chairman and Dr. Bush on Wednesday. 

“The results of the discussion with Mr. Clifford 
were reported to the Commission at a meeting at 5‘-CO p.m. 
this afternoon. At that meeting the General Manager reported 
that a detailed analysis of the F.B.I. summary was in process 
of preparation by the Commission’s security staff as an aid 
to evaluation." 

H&veyou any comment on that, Mr. Lillenthal? 

THE WITNESS: No, I haven’t. It is quite evident 
that Mr. Clifford In the end dffid not favor the idea of such 
a board,, or perhaps vd changed our minds, but I had forgotten 
that recommendation. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q, You had forgotten that? 

A Yes. I think the thing that this does confirm is 

that the initial reaction of the Commjssioners was as stated, 
on the whole case, in view of the record of service to his ■ 
country, this did not raise questions In our minds but was a 
case or matter that should be very carefully dealt with, and 
dealt with very carefully in the evaluation process. 


(4 But you would agree, would you not, sir, that in 
194? you and the Commission seriously considered, and in fact 
were of the view that a board should be impaneled to consider 
this matter? 

A It is quite evident from tMs memorandum that this 
was considered. 

Q, And you thought enough of it to go to Mr. Clifford 
at the White House and sc recommend? 

A That is right. 

Q, In other words, you recommended in 194? that the 
exact step which is now being taken, be taken then? 

A We suggested it, and I think pertiaps that is the 
Import of the memorandum as I recall, we suggested this to 
the White House. 

Q, That step did not strike you as fantastic or un¬ 
reasonable, did it? 

A No. 

0. Now, did you talk with Mr. Clifford again about that 
matter of the board? 

A I don't recall, and I really don't. 

Q, I will show you the original of a memorandum, on 

March 12, 1947, 11:25 a.m., report of telephone conversa¬ 
tion. at 11:20 with Clark M. Clifford, Special Counsel for 
the President. That is dated March 12, and it has "DSL" on 
the bottom. Did you write that, Mr. Lllienthal? 
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(Whereupon, the document was handed to the wit¬ 
ness. ) 

MR. GARRISON: . Did you say, "Did he write it?" 

MR. ROBB: Did he dictate it? 

MR. GARRISON: This is a record that he purportedly 

read e ? 

BY MR. ROBB: 

0, Your answer is that you did dictate It? 

A Yes, it would appear that I did, and may I read 

it? 

4 I am about to read It to you. 

A All right. 

MR. ROBB: I will ask Mr. Rolader to read it. 

14R1 ROLADER: (Reading) "March 1?, 194?, 11:25 
a.ra. Report of Telephone Conversation at 11:20 with Clark 
M. Clifford, Special Counsel to the President: I put in 
the call to Clifford. I told him that following the conference 
yesterday afternoon with him, Dr. Bush and myself concerning 
an FBI report on a member of the G-eneral Advisory Committee, 
it was Dr. Bush’s and my understanding that the status of the 
matter was as follows: 

"That having presented the matter to the President 
by the method of presenting it to Mr. Clifford, Mr. Clifford 
would lay the rretter before the President and advise us whe¬ 
ther we should proceed to submit this matter to a board of 
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review of Judges or other outstanding citizens outside the 
Government, or what course should be followed. 

"I said that until we heard from him it wa® Dr. 
Bush‘s and ray understanding that the record would he supple¬ 
mented by statements from Dr. Bush, Dr. Conant, etc., and an 
analysis of the report made within the Commission, but that 
no steps would be taken with respect to a board of review 
in this case. Fe said that Dr. Bush*s and my understanding 
in this respect was correct. He said that after our confer¬ 
ence he had briefly discussed the matter with the President; 
that it was a matter the President would want to think over; 
that it was presented at a time when the President (here 
I am relying on my shorthand notes, taken during the conver¬ 
sation) was exceedingly busy on an all-important matter, 
namely, the crisis In the Mediterranean. Clifford said he, 
the President, will want to think it over some; that the next 
few days the President will be away from Washington. He 
will have time to think it over and determine if the board 
of review idea is the proper way to go about it. 

"I told Hr. Clifford that we had not reported the 
receipt of this report on a Presidential nominee to the 
Joint Committee or to its Chairman; I asked if he had any 
comment on that. "You have put it up to the President 
through me and are awaiting his reaction after he has had 
time; to give It- some thought.- Youhave done the two things 
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that are right to do: (1) The Corarnisalon has made an, 
immediate check with the three individuals who know most 
about the situation — Dr. Bush* Dr. Conant, and General 
Groves, and {2} you have presented the matter over here. So 
far as I know that is all that you are under any reasonable 
obligation to do." He said that we should therefore let 
the matter stand until we hear from him. He said that 
if I had not heard from him by the time the President returns 
to Washington, I should call and remind him about it. He 
said that if absolutely essential he could interrupt the 
President and get some decision about the board of review 
at any time but that he didn’t want to do so unless it was 
absolutely urgent. 

"I said that the man in question had been awarded 
a Medal of Merit, the highest civilian award, for his war 
work; it was my impression that these awards were made by the 
President on the basis of recommendations' by a distinguished 
reviewing board. He said that the beard initiated the 
recommendations and reviewed them and then the President 
acted upon them. He said further that he would supply a 
copy of this recommendation which could be made a part of the 
record in this matter." 

BY MR. ROBB: 

<4 Nov;, Hr. Lllientbal, this was a matter of grave 


import to you, wasn't it? 
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a, light as possible, and to make what is a lapse of memory 
seem like a deliberate falsification. I regret that, this 
kind of procedure which is quite suitable in criminal 
prosecutions and a court of law, when that attempt is being 
made before a jury, I am sorry $hat it has to be made here. 

MR. KOBE: Mr. Chairman, may I reply to that, as X 
take it to be some reflection upon my professional integrity 
and my professional methods. Let me say — 

MR. GARRISON: I have not questioned your integrity. 

MR, ROBB: I have no apology to make for the methods 
I am pursuing in the cross examination of these witnesses. 

Xt is an aniom t at the greatest invention known to man for 
the disco ery of truth is cross examination, and I am pursuing 
what Mr. Garrison should know are orthodox, entirely proper 
and entirely legitimate methods of cross examination. I make 
no apology to Mr. ffiarrison or anyone else for the method 
X am pursuing, and I submit that I have been entirely fair. 

X asked the witness and I have taken him over 
these matters which I submit are matters which, well, I 
won’t make an argument onthat point, and he has said he 
did not remember them, and now I have read him these papers,, 
and he says that he forgot them. 

THE WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, may I make this comment, 
that in the great multiplicity of things that went on at 
that time, it is not at all impossible that I should not 
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remember even as important a matter as this, but a simple 
way to secure the truth and accuracy would have been to have 
given me these files yesterday, when I asked for them, so 
that when I came here, 1 could be the best possible witness 
and disclose as accurately as possible what went on at that 
time. I am a little confused about the technique. The 
Board wants the facts, and the facts are in the file, and 
I asked for the file so I couldbe a better witness, and it 
was denied me. So I just have to rely on memory during a very 
troubled and difficult time on matters that are obviously 
important, but they are not as important as many other 
things we .were concerned with at that time. It would help 
me a good deal, and I could be a much better witness if I saw 
the files that I helped to contribute to tnafce. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr, Garrison 
would agree that it an entirely fair comment to make that 
it is demonstrated that the memory of the witness was not 
infallible. 

THE WITNESS: I would be the first to insist on that. 

MR. ROBB: Since we are depending largely on memory, 

I think it is a fair test. 

MR. SILVERMAN: Why, when we have documents. 

MR. GARRISON: I thought the notion of an inquiry 
and not trial was to get at the truth by the shortest possible 
route, and it. seems to me the attempt to make a witness seem 
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to be not telling the truth, or his memory is not to be 
relied on by this Board, by the surprise production of 
documents, is not the shortest way to arrive at the trut&. 

It seems to me more like a criminal trial than it does like 
an inquiry and I just regret it has to be done here. 

MR. GRAY: Well, the Board certainly will take 
cognizance of the comments of counsel in respect to this 
matter, and I think that if counsel is not permitted to 
engage in cross examination and simply relies on notes the 
witnesses may take from documents in a file, there may be 
some difficulty in arriving at some evaluations, and now 
on this particular point, it seems to me pertinent at least 
against general and public discussions, with which counsel 
cannot be unaware, including the New York Times story, 
the information for which was furnished by counsel, it is 
repeatedly and publicly stated that the Commission and others 
cleared Dr, Oppenheimer at the time that these were old 
charges rehashed, and completely considered and evaluated at 
the time, It does seem important to me, at least as Chairman 
of this Board, to find out exactly what did take placB at that 
time. 

MR. GARRISON: I agree with you, Mr. u hairman, in 
full. I want knowing but the truth brought out here. And 
all of the truth about all of the things, and I want complete 
cross examination, and I raise only the question of surprising 
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the witnesses with documents they themselves prepared which 
are in the file and which the government has, and it seems to 
me a shorter way of arriving at the truth and a fairer way 
where a witness has prepared a document which the government 
has in its possession is to ask him if he prepared that 
document, and to read it into the record, rather than confuse 
him first by asking him about things that he doesn’t remember. 
That is the only point I make, and that limited•point,and 
I wish in no way to confine this inquiry. But it is an 
important point, though limited. 

MR. ROBB: May I proceed? I have two more ' 

questions. 

MR, GRAY: You are not going to confront the 
witness with any more documents? 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Was any board ever convened? 

A No, I am sure of that, 

Q Did you hear any more from Mr. Clifford about it? 

A I don’t recall. We certainly didn’t have a 

recommendation from him that a board be convened or such a 
board would have been convened. 

Q Now, £ou testified, I believe, that I think in 1949 
you were working on an A borab of vastly increased power, is 
that right? 

A Yes sir . 
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Q About 500,000 tons of TNT, is that right? 

A My recollection which I think is correct is that 

this was in the order of 20 to 25 times the Hiroshima 
which would work out to four or five hundred thousand. 

Q One of those bombs — pardon me, 

A You used the words "working on” and what 1 think I 

said was a program approved and being accelerated to that end, and 
I had assumed that the fission bomb referred to by the 
President on December 8 was presumably that bomb. 

Q And one of those bombs would take aut a small 
city and two would take out a big one, was that rfeht? 

A My recollection of the estimates that were made 

at that time to us by the technical people, Dr. Bradbury, 
and so on, was that one such bomb would take out all targets 
in the United States except perhaps a two to five— most 
of the large cities of the United States, and two would take 
out any large city. 

Q Was there any reluctance or any hanging back on 
the part of scientists to work on that bomb because of what 
we call moral grounds? 

A No. 

MR. ROBB: That is all. 

THE WITNESS: I wanted to ask a question about this 

document. 


BY MR* ROBB: 
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Q Which one, sir? 

A The doaument that 1 wrote, not that one, but the 
one that was referred to or read into the record in the 
closed session,, In that regard there is the disposition* 

I suggested, and I don’t know whether this is in the record 
or not, but I would like to get it clear that I suggested 
that it would be easier for toe and more convenient for me 
if this stayed in the Commission’s files, and so I won’t have 
the responsibility of its protection, which is a fairly 
complicated business. Although I have very great question in view 
of what Mr. Becker ley said about the confidential nature of 
it, I don’t want to take any chances pn it, I haven't shown 
this to anyone, but I have relied on its contents and an 
article appeared in the October 4th issue of the New York 
Times, and I want to be sure that this is not a surprise to 
the Board. In the course of that article, I did not quote 
from this, I recited the kind of arguments that were made at 
the time, but I did not disclose any of the confidential 
information, I am confident. But I would prefer to have the 
document here, and I would like to renew my request, the 
request I made to Mr. Scapp, that an effort be made to separate 
out these things which are clearly not confidential at all 
and simple expressions of my views, and those things which 
they regard as possibly confidential, because they had not 
consulted the State Department or the Department of Defense. 
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Then I would just like to leave this here, and not 
have the responsibility of it 0 

MR. GRAY: I have no objection to your recital. 
Actually I would suggest that this is a matter between you 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, or at least the security 
people in the government* and not withthe Board as to what 
disposition is mad© of the original document. So I think 
whatever requests you make, don’t rely on this Board to see 
that they are carried out with respect to the treatment of 
the document, 

I should also say, Mr, Lilienthal, that I for one 
did not know of the existence of this document until we 
started our discussion of it, whenever it was today. 

MR„ GARRISON: May I say the same for counsel on 

this side. 

MR. ROBB: I didn’t either. The first I heard of 
the document was this morning. 

THE WITNESS: There is one point, and the reason 
I mentioned it, is because I did not. want any question about 
the fact that I have relied upon the substance of the 
statement cf my view in this piece and relied upon the 
expression of those views as reflected in this document. 

For an effort to state clearly in a public article in the 
New York Times, what my position was at that time, and the 
reason being that that position was, I thought, being 
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unfairly presented, and I just want to be clear as far as 
the Board is concerned that that is no failure to disclose that 
at the time I turned this back e 

MR. GRAY: I am sorry to have to address another 
couple of questions to you, I apologize to everybody includ¬ 
ing my colleagues on the Board and counsel. 1 am still con¬ 
fused about the instructions to the General Advisory Committee 
for the October 29, 1949 meeting. This, I think, is perti¬ 
nent to the inquiry because Dr. Oppenheimer, in his reply, 
says that the Atomic Energy Commission called a special session 
of GAC, and asked to consider and advise on two related ques¬ 
tions . 

First, it was whether, in view of the Soviet success, 
the Commission’s progress was adequate. Now, that is covered, 

I believe, in the letter which was read into the record which 
you wrote the General Advisory Committee. Am I correct in 
that? 

MR, ROBB: I think so. 

MR. GRAY: I am not trying to trap you. 

THE WITNESS: I must say I am getting a little — 
that is my recollection of it; it was a short letter. 

MR., GRAY: And, if not, in which way it should be 
altered or increased, and I think that that was correct; and, 
second, and now I am reading from Dr. Oppenheimer*s reply, 
whether a "crash” program for the development of the super 



should be a part of any new program,, 

Now, in your letter which was read into the record 
and in my recollection of the letter signed by Mr. Pike, 
as Acting Chairman, I haven’t yet; found any reference to 
this specific question as to whether a crash program in 
relation to the su[3er was put to the Commission. 

Now, it is entirely possible. 

THE WITNESS; Was put to the GAC? 

MR. GRAY: I am sorry, was put to the GAC, and 
it may be fruitless to pursue this at this point, and I 
would like somehow to be informed as to how that second 
question actually was put to the GAC. It is Dr. Oppenheiraer 
recollection clearly that they were asked, or I believe he 
so testified, and he put it in his letter, and I am not 
suggesting that they were not asked, but I am trying to 
find out how they were asked. If you do not have any recol¬ 
lection, I do not want to pursue it further with you now. 

THE WITNESS: I am sure it was presented to the 
GAC, but I must say I cannot say exactly in what form. 

MR. GRAY: In security problems, generally, Mr. 
Lilienthal, was Mr. Volpe a person whom you frequently con¬ 
sulted? He accompanied you, I believe, to Mr, Hoover’s 
office in connection with this matter. Did you frequently 
consult him generally and was he your security sort of per¬ 


son? 
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THE WITNESS: He was consulted because legal 
questions frequently arose, and he probably, and I can’t 
recall precisely, he may well have been consulted on the 
general questions of policy. This is just too vague in my 
recollection to know just how that division of responsibility 
was made. 

MR. GRAY: I have one further question. 

THE WITNESS: I think perhaps if it is important 
I could dig into the files and try to illuminate that, but 
I haven’t any recollection. 

MR. GRAY: I have one further question, which 
relates to your feeling in early 1950 that it would be un¬ 
wise to proceed with a program which would lead to a test 
of the super; is that stated correctly? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I stated it more extensively 
than that, but I thought something ought to be done before¬ 
hand . 

MR, GRAY: I am about to come to that$ until there 
had been a rigorous re-examination of military plans and 
policies, were these things in your judgment mutually exclu¬ 
sive. In ether words, could not the re-examination have 
gone forward simultaneously with steps which might determine 
the feasibility of the super? 

THE WITNESS: In this memorandum and in my state¬ 
ment to the National Security Council, I tried to indicate 
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why I felt that they could not. 

MR, GRAY: That they could not? 

THE WITNESS: That going ahead with this program 
would prejudice that re-examination, and I could well have 
been wrong about it, but that was the view I had and that 
is what I said. In fact, no re-examination was made, but 
in any case tny concern was that once that decision were made 
the re-examination wouldn’t take place. Whether I was right 
or not, it was the view I had. 

MR. GRAY: I didn’t understand that. Did it occur 
to you that, as it did to some people who were active and 
informed in this program, proceeding with further develop¬ 
ment might prove that the Super was infeasible, or was not 
feasible, or did you assume that if we really went ahead with 
it we could do something about it? 

THE WITNESS: Well, I was as much concerned as 
anything with the effect of an announcement that we were 
going in to an all-out program of that kind, that that 
would prejudice the re-exaraination, and whether it came out 
that we could make it or couldn’t, that that would confirm 
the course we then pursued or reliance, not upon really 
taxing ourselves, and really going to town with an impor¬ 
tant military program, but going off on this same course 
again. 

MR. GRAY: That suggests that if you had to make 
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a guess as to the feasibility you would have guessed it 
was feasible, 

THE WITNESS: I thick that I can’t improve on 
the way in which we prevented our conclusion on this to the 
President, that we were assuming that it could be done, 

MR, GRAY: That answers my question, 

M.R SILVERMAN; I have noquestions, except for one 
I would like to ask Mr. Robb. 

Do wa now have all of the documents on this 
clearance thing ia 1947* or are there later documents? 

MR. ROBB: There is one thing in the file, and 
do you want tie to read it now, if I can find it? 

MR. SILVERMAN: W© might just as well have it 

complete, 

MR, GRAY: Is this something that needs to be read 


at this time? 

MR. ROBB: 


it 

I can read/the first thing in the 


morning. 

MR. GRAY: Is it something that must be read in 
Mr, Lilientlial’s presence? 

MR. ROBB: It may be. It is dated July 18, and 
I don’t know whether it had to do with this or not, I 
will read it if you want me to right now, 

"Conf identia 1 

"Office Memorandum., United States Government 


"To: G. Lyle Bills lay 
"From. T. L. Jones. 

"Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer 
"Date: July 18, 1.947 

"Herewith a compute investigative file on J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, upon whom it is believed the Commission 
may not have formalized their decision. If the Commission 
meetingminutes contain indication of Commission action, 
would you kindly so advise?. If they do no, I presume that 
you will wish to docket this care for early consideration. 
Each Commissioner and the General Manager have seen every 
report in this file with the exception of a summary of 
July 17, and my memorandum for the file dated July 14. 
1947." 

In longhand there is "Joe Volpe: Time flies. 

Will you please go to work on this?" Signed "G. L„ B»" 

Then also in longhand, "August 2nd. Ret to Ivlr. 
Bills ley by hand" Underscored twice, "Lyle; I looked 
over this file after you left it with me last night. My 
impression is that the Commission saw no need for formal 
action following the meeting they had with Mr. Hoover 
referred to in Lilienthal's letter of April 3 to the FBI 
Director. I assume that the information which has come in 
since that time has been circulated among the (over) 
Commissioners for their information. If Tom thinks the 
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summary of July 17 and his file memorandum of July 14 should 
be circulated, that should be clone. In addition, I think 
that you should check my impression of the status of this 
case with the Commission itself. J»V, Jr.” 

And the next thing is on August 11, which I believe 
we hrd, but just so that it will be all complete, I will read 
it: 

"Office Memorandum 

"Date; August 11, 1947 

"From: T„ L. Jones" Initials ”TLJ” 

"To; William llnna 

"Subject; J, Robert Oppsnheisier 

"Authorization for granting final Q type security 
clearance to the subject is contained in minutes of the 
meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission at 10:30 a.in., 

Wednesday, August 6, 1947. It is reflected in the minutes 
that this clearance was granted during February 1947, but was 
reaffirmed because previous minutes failed to reflect the 
action. In addition, as you know. Dr. Oppenheimer was previously 
cleared by the Manhattan District, Would you please make 
the approppiate entry in your records." 

Now, is that all there is? 

MR. SILVERMAN: What about the memorandum of July 14? 
MR, ROBB: That is the summary of an FBI file 
which I don f t think I can read. That is July'17. 



m o SILVERMAN: And July 14, also. 

Ml. RGBS: July 14, "To File 

"From: T. L. Jones" (signed) "TLJ". 

'Mate: July 14, 1947, 

"Subject;: J. Robert OppenkeInter and Philip Morrison. 

"July 10, 1947, in the course of a conversation with 
John Lansda ie, Jr., former Chief of Intelligence and Security 
for Ms: j or General Ralph B. Groves, you mentioned the two 
subject cases with both of which he had contact during the war. 

In both cases, in fact, Lansdale himself interviewed the men 
at some length. I did not ask Mr. Lansdale for an official 
opinion on either case, and no doubt before giving one should 
this ever bo considered desirable, he would wish an opportunity'-, 
to review the cases and apprise himself of recent developments, 
However, his rather casual comments seemed of interest and 
worth preserving in the files. 

"These were that he was absolutely certain off the 
present loyalty of' J. Robert Oppenheimer, despite the fact 
that he doubt‘less was at one-time at least an avid fellow 
traveler, but that he felt that Morrison was a Communist. 

Lansdale has not of course had occasion to review the recent 
reports on either man, as Ifcis remarks should probably be interpret¬ 
ed as reflecting his judgment at the time off his most recent 
review .of each case." 


MR. EGLAFDER: That is all. 
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Commissi or 


uornlng, 


seeing ms 


Wednesday, 


ME, SILVERMAN: I want to apologize to the 
■, for piling 1113 / straw on top of it. 

MB,.GRAY: We will recess until 9:30 tomorrow 
Thank yon very musfc, Mr. Lilienthal. 

THS WITNESS: Thank you for your consideration in 
through today. 

(Witness excused.) 

MEo GRAY; We will adjourn. 

(Thereupon at 7:45 P.M., a recess was taten until 
„ April 21, 1954, at 9:30 A.M.) 


